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ABSTRACT 

Efforts of the United States since the end of World 
War II to advance the arms control process are discussed. There are 
five major sections. The first section recounts past arms control 
efforts — those that have worked and those that J.ave not — and 
discusses the principles underlying U.S. arms control initiatives. 
The second section describes the factors that have shaped U.S. 
security policy, examining security in Asia, the Near East and 
Southwest Asia, the Western Hemisphere, Africa, and Europe. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the strategic defense 
initiative are also examined. The role of arms control in U.S. 
security and the Soviet approach to arms control are examined in the 
third section. The fourth section reports on eight critical arms 
control challenges and how the United States and its allies are 
addressing them. The challenges are: strategic arms reduction talks, 
intermediate-range nuclear forces, mutual and balanced force 
reductions, confidence-building measures, chemical weapons, space 
arms control, nuclear testing, and nuclear nonprolif eration . The 
publication concludes by summarizing the prospects for arms control. 
An arms control glossary is provided. (RM) 
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1 Hf . SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 



September 1984 
MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

A little over a year has passed since the first edi- 
tion of this publication on security and arms control 
appeared. In that time, the United States and its allies 
have taken a number of important positive steps to ad- 
vance the arms control process* For its part, the 
Soviet Union has chosen to interrupt the crucial 
Geneva negotiations on strategic and intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons. We and our allies have made 
clear that we want talks on these issues to resume at 
once without preconditions, and that we are prepared 
to engage in productive negotiations once they do. 

During the year, a new East- West forum began in 
Stockholm, the product of Western initiative: the Con- 
ference on Confidence- and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe. Its objective is 
to negotiate measures to enhance mutual confidence 
and reduce the risk of surprise attack in Europe. The 
West has put forward a set of imaginative and con- 
structive measures that would concretely advance this 
end. In the Vienna negotiations on conventional forces 
in Europe, the West has also advanced a concrete new 
proposal. In April, Vice President Bush traveled to the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva to present a 
new draft treaty to ban chemical weapons worldwide. 

In June, the United States accepted, without 
preconditions, a Soviet invitation for talks on space 
arms control, including antisatellite weapons. The 
Soviets, however, have portrayed this acceptance as a 
rejection, while in effect insisting that we agree on the 
outcome before the talks could even begin. We remain 
ready to meet with them, both on outer space ques- 
tions and on offensive nuclear weapons. 

These and other U.S arms control efforts are part 
of a long-term Western effort to enhance global 
security through balanced and verifiable agreements. 
This is a complement to maintaining a strong 
defense— not an alternative to it. Since World War II, 



the United States and its European allies have 
preserved the peace through a commitment to collec- 
tive defense within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO). Conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has been avoided; there 
has been no resort to nuclear weapons; and the in- 
dustrialized democracies of Europe have enjoyed the 
longest period of peace and prosperity in their modern 
history. 

For almost four decades, this peace hay been 
based upon the twin pillars of defense and 
dialogue— the maintenance of Western strength, 
coupled with efforts to resolve differences peacefully 
and remove sources of conflict. The West has sought 
to use arms control to strengthen both pillars, to 
stabilize the military balance at the lowest possible 
level, and in so doing to enhance mutual confidence 
and expand areas of under-standing. 

Over the past year Western governments have 
recommitted themselves to this broad approach. At 
the Williamsburg summit the leaders of the world's 
seven largest industrial democracies affirmed the com- 
mon nature of our security interests and called upon 
the Soviet 'Union to join us in reducing nuclear arma- 
ment. This May, in Washington, the 16 NATO Foreign 
Ministers reviewed the course of East- West relations 
over the past two decades, and reconfirmed the 
validity of the alliance's dual approach of defense and 
dialogue. 

The United States and its allies have on the table 
comprehensive proposals to reverse the arms buildup, 
establish a more stable military equilibrium at lower 
levels, strengthen deterrence, and reinforce world 
peace. These are goals which people of all nations sup- 
port. They look to the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as the world's two most powerful nations, to 
take the lead. For our part, as the efforts outlined in 
this publication illustrate, we are doing so. 




George P. Shultjs 
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Summary 



For nearly four decades, America and 
its friends and allies have preserved 
both peace and the fundamental values 
of personal freedom, human dignity, 
democracy, and respect for national in- 
dependence and diversity. Hie pursuit of 
peace and freedom has never been easy, 
yet the West has succeeded because it 
has remained clear on its goals and 
united in the means for achieving them. 

The responsibility to pursue peace 
and freedom often has forced the 
peoples of the West to make difficult 
decisions on security issues. They have 
had to bear the burden of maintaining 
large, modem military forces adequate 
to meet the threat from potential adver- 
saries who seek political and military 
domination- The responsibility to main- 
tain an effective defense imposes sacri- 
fices and requires the West to use re- 
sources it would prefer to use otherwise. 

in the nuclear age, any East- We'<t 
conflict could have catastrophic conse- 
quences for [participants and nonpar tici- 
pants alike. Thus, while the United 
States and its allies have maintained a 
defense adequate to deter war, they also 
have sought to lower the level of the*; 
forces, to reduce the risk that a conflict 
might occur, and to establish a founda 
tion of mutual restraint and responsibili- 
ty that will strengthen peace. 

The United States and NATO are 
committed to maintaining the minimum 
nuclear forces necessary for deter/ence 
and, therefore, over time have made 



substantial unilateral reductions in those 
forces. In the 1960s, the United States 
had one-third more nuclear weapons— 
with four times the explosive power— 
than it has today. Similarly, as a result 
of several NATO alliance decisions taken 
over the past 4 years, the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile in Europe will be one-third 
smaller than in 1979. 

Thus the United States and NATO 
have been more than willing to under 
take unilateral nuclear arms reductions 
when that could be done safely. Re- 
grettably, this cannot be said for the 
Soviet Union. Far from taking com- 
parable steps to lower its nuclear arma- 
ments, the Soviet Union has steadily ex- 
panded its stocks of strategic, inter- 
mediate-range, and short-range nuclear 
weapons. At the same time, it has con- 
tinued to build up its numerically 
superior conventional forces and quali- 
tatively improved many of its systems to 
reduce NATO's technological edge. 

The United States and its allies, 
therefore, are seeking arms control 
agreements that would genuinely 
enhance stability and security, reduce 
military capabilities, and ease the 
defense burden- Precisely because of the 
importance of arms control, it is the sub- 
jixt of intense public debate in the West 
Thb> study swks to contribute to the 
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discussion by reviewing the record of 
U.S. arms control effort* since the end 
of World War II and by providing a 
status report on the U.S. arms control 
agenda within the context of broader na- 
tional security objectives. The study de- 
scribes the factors that have shaped 
U.S. security policy and recounts past 
arms control efforts— those that have 
worked and those that did not. It sets 
forth the principles underlying U.S. 
arms control initiatives. It reports on 
eight critical arms control challenges 
and how the United States and its allies 
are addressing them. And finally, it 
summarizes the prospects for arms 
control. 



Collective Security 

There is an inescapable relationship 
among all elements of security, including 
defense capabilities, political com- 
mitments, and arms control agreements. 
It is often argued that defense and arms 
control are separate and competing con- 
cepts. It is more accurate, however, to 
say that arms control and defense are 
mutually reinforcing; each bolsters the 
effectiveness of the other, in the interest 
of greater stability and security. 

Western defense and arms control 
efforts support the same goal: to reduce 
the risk of war. One aJso can see the 
linkage between them in the apparent 
paradox— borne out by the history of 
arms control— that the West's defense 
modernization programs encourage 
rather than discourage progress toward 
arms reductions. As the Scowe oft com- 
mission noted in its April 198J report: 

Arms control negotiations— in particular 
the Soviets' willingness to enter agreements 
that enhance stability— are heavily influenced 



by ongoing programs. The ABM Treaty of 
1972, for example, came about only because 
the United States maintained an ongoing 
ABM program and indeed made a decision to 
make a limited deployment. It is illusory to 
believe that we could obtain a satisfactory 
agreement with the Soviets limiting ICBM 
deployments if we unilaterally terminated the 
only new U.S. ICBM program that could lead 
to deployments in this decade. 

The lesson to be learned is that the 
Soviet Union will accept equitable reduc- 
tions that create a stable balance- 
essential for deterrence— at lower force 
levels only if convinced of the West's 
determination to maintain such a 
balance by its own efforts. 

Security in the nuclear age means 
collective security. History demonstrates 
that the only way to preserve peace and 
protect the freedom of the Western 
democracies is through their unity and 
common purpose. This principle is clear- 
ly exemplified by NATO— committing 16 
sovereign nations to common defense 
against aggression— and by similar com- 
mitments in which the ' nited States has 
joined in the Pacific regw.i. 

Collective security depends on the 
political will and military capabilities of 
the participating states. Arms control 
also can make a fundamental contribu 
tion to security, if equitable, verifiable 
agreements can be achieved that 
significantly reduce the level of forces 
while helping to stabilize the military 
balance and strengthen confidence on all 
sides. 

Arms control negotiations are com- 
plex. But beneath the technicalities, 
there are recurring political and 
strategic realities that must be recog- 
nized if arms control is to contribute to 
security. The most important of these 
are the a mmon interests of the in- 
dustrialized democracies, including the 
United States, Canada, Western 
Europe, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and the global challenge to 
those interests posed by the Soviet 
Union. 



Soviet power and aggressive 
behavior have led the United States, in 
conjunction with its allies, to organize 
for collective security— to deter and, if 
necessary, to repel aggression. This ar- 
rangement has succeeded remarkably 
well in protecting the freedom and 
security of the West for almost 40 
years. 

Collective security has been based 
upon a policy of deterrence, which 
makes clear to any adversary that the 
costs of aggres&^n would far outweigh 
any possible benefits. This policy, of 
which NATO is a central element, has 
prevented any direct U.S. -Soviet conflict 
and maintained stability in the North 
Atlantic area since 1945 r a period that 
has witnessed more than 100 armed con- 
flicts globally. 

Collective security also provides the 
basis upon which the United States has 
pursued a dialogue with the Soviet 
Union aimed at reducing tensions and 
fostering responsible international con- 
duct. The pursuit of ef ictive arms con- 
trol has been an important part of that 
effort. 



The Arms Control Record 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States, working closely with its 
allies, has been the leader in serious 
arms control proposals, beginning with 
the 1946 Baruch Plan to eliminate 
nuclear weapons and place nuclear 
energy under an international authority. 
This proposal to share the benefits of 
nuclear technology, put forward when 
the United States held a nuclear 
monopoly, was rejected by the Soviet 
Union. 



In 1955, President Eisenhower ad- 
vanced his "open skies" proposal, under 
which the United States and the Soviet 
Union would have exchanged blueprints 
of military establishments and permitted 
aerial reconnaissance to monitor military 
maneuvers. The initiative was one of the 
first suggested "confidence-building 
measures" aimed at increasing mutual 
understanding and helping to reduce the 
chances of surprise attack. It, too, was 
rejected by the Soviet Union. 

In 1963, the United States proposed, 
and the U.S.S.R. agreed, to establish a 
"hotline" to facilitate high-level com- 
munication during international crises 
and reduce the possibility of misunder- 
standings that could lead to conflict. 
That same year the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, a U.S. initiative prohibiting par- 
ticipating states from testing nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, outer space, 
or under water came into force. 

In 1968, years of Western effort to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
and to provide for international safe- 
guards on civilian nuclear activities re- 
sulted in the signing of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. Since then, the United States 
has continued efforts to eliminate the 
threat of nuclear proliferation while 
sharing the benefits of nuclear tech- 
nology through the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Other arms control agreements 
which the United States has had a 
primary role in negotiating over the past 
25 years include the: Antarctic Treaty 
(1959), which demilitarized the Antarctic 
Continent; Agreement on Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space (1967), which prohibited 
stationing weapons of mass destruction 
in space; Seabed Arms Control Treaty 
(1971), which prohibited the emplace- 
ment of nuclear weapons on the seabed s 
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ami m-eari floor beyond a 12-mile coastal 
zone; "Accidents Measures" Agreement 
(1971), which provides for U.S. -Soviet 
measures to reduce the likelihood of ac- 
cidental nuclear war; Biological 
Weapons Convention (1972), which pro- 
hibits the development, production, and 
stockpiling of bacteriological and toxin 
weajKms; ABM Treaty (1972), which im- 
posed limitations on defenses against 
ballistic missile weapons; and the In- 
lenm Agreement on strategic offensive 
arms (1972). usually known as SALT I, 
which froze the number of U.S. and 
Soviet strategic iKiilistic missile 
launchers. 

The U.S. commitment to arms con- 
trol has never wavered, even though the 
global security environment is rapidly 
changing, and Soviet liehavior regarding 
arms control has l>een far from satisfac- 
tory. It is axiomatic that, if arms control 
agreements are to contribute to stabili- 
ty, all parties must comply with them. 
Vet, as the President reported to Con- 
gress on January 23. 1984. the United 
States has determined— after a careful 
review of many months and numerous 
diplomatic exchanges with the Soviet 
Union— that the U.S.S.K. has violated 
<>r probably violated several legal obliga- 
tions and political commitments in the 
arms control field. Future agreements, 
therefore, must include effective verifi- 
cation provisions, and the Soviet Union 
must take a scrupulous and constructive 
attitude toward compliance. 

In addition, the Soviet Government 
suspended both the negotiations on 
strategic and on intermediate- range 
nuclear arms in late 198**5, following the 
arrival of U.S. longer range INF 
missiles in Kurope in accordance with 
NATO's 1979 "dual-track" decision. The 
Soviet action wa* comuieteiy unjustified. 
The United States negotiated for 2 
years and did not deploy a single LRINF 
missile, WiJie the U.S.S.R. added over 
100 missiles, with more than 300 war- 



heads, to its already large SS-20 force. 
As of September 1984, that force 
numbered 378 SS-20 missiles with 1,134 
warheads and is still growing. Moreover, 
the United States repeatedly made clear 
that— while NATO LRINF missile 
deployments would begin at the end of 
1983 in the absence of an arrm control 
agreement making them unnecessary — 
it wants to continue negotiations and is 
prepared to halt, modify, or reverse 
those deployments in accord with an 
eventual agreement. 

The United States deeply regrets 
the Soviet suspension of START and the 
INF talks. It is convinced that equitable, 
verifiable nuclear arms reductions would 
be in the interest of both sides and is 
ready to resume both negotiations at 
any time without preconditions. At the 
same time, the United States is pressing 
ahead for progress in those areas where 
the Soviets are willing to negotiate. 

Today, the challenge faced by those 
designing Western arms control policies 
is great. But the United States, together 
with its friends and allies, remains com- 
mitted to genuine arms control that will 
enhance stability and sustain the frame- 
work of collective security that has 
guaranteed the peace throughout the 
post-World War II era. 



U.S, Arms Control 
Principles and Initiatives 

In underscoring his commitment to the 
pursuit of arms control agreements that 
will strengthen peace, President Reagan 
has stressed the essential principles 
guiding the U.S. approach: 

• The United States seeks agree- 
ments that will enhance security while 
reducing the risks of war. Thus arms 
control is not an end in itself but a vital 
means to ensure a secure peace and in- 
ternational stability. 
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• The United States seeks to reduce 
weafnms and forces substantially, not 
just freeze them at high levels or 
legitimize additional buildups, as has 
lieen the effect of some earlier agree- 
ments. 

• The U.S. goal is mutual reductions 
to equal levels in both sides' forces. An 
agreement that establishes or codifies an 
unequal balance of forces creates in- 
stability and enhances the prospect for 
conflict. 

• Arms control agreements must in- 
clude provisions to ensure effective veri- 
fication and encourage compliance. 

Based on these principles, the 
United States, is pursuing an arms con- 
trol agenda of unprecedented scope. To- 
day's efforts build upon more than three 
decades' ex|HTienec, upon agreements 
already achieved, and ufK>n lessons 
learned from past successes and failures. 

In ail areas, the United Slates has 
maintained close and fruitful consulta- 
tions with its allies regarding arms con- 
trol positions and the conduct of negotia- 
tions. Tins consultation grows out of the 
common recognition that arms control is 
an important instrument of Western 
policy and an essential element of world 
security. 

The primary challenges for l.S. 
arms control efforts include: 

Strategic Arms: The strategic arms 
reduction talks (START), dealing with 
the principal elements of the U.S. -Soviet 
intercontinental nuclear relationship. In 
these talks, the I'nited States has been 
frying to achieve significant reductions 
in both sides' strategic nuclear systems 
and to encourage movement toward a 
more stabilizing force structure. For ex- 
ample, the I'nited States has proposed a 
o .■■ third cut by lw>th sides in the 
numlKT of strategic ballistic missile 



warheads. Reductions would be ac- 
complished through a "build-down" of 
ballistic missile warheads designed to 
channel modernization of strategic 
forces toward more stabilizing systems 
and guaranteed annual reductions even 
in the absence of modernization. 

Intermediate- Range Nuclear 
Forces: The talks on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces (INF), focusing on a 
eruciu.' part of the Soviet threat to coun- 
tries on its periphery. In these talks, the 
United States has proposed eliminating 
the entire category of U.S. and Soviet 
land-based, longer range INF missiles. 
The United States also has proposed 
that, as an interim agreement, the two 
sides agree to reductions to equal 
numbers of warheads on longer range 
INK missiles and has significantly 
modified its position to meet stated 
Soviet concerns. 

Conventional Forces in Europe: 
The mutual and balanced force reduction 
(MBFR) talks in Vienna, dealing with 
conventional military power in Central 
Kurope, where there is a great im- 
balance in favor of the Warsaw Pact. 
The agreed goal of these talks is to 
achieve reductions in both NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces in Central Europe 
to parity at levels of 700,000 ground 
forces and 900,000 ground and air forces 
combined. The taltts have long been 
deadlocked over disagreement on the 
current size of Eastern forces and 
Eastern unwillingness to accept effective 
verification provisions. In April 1984, 
the West submitted a proposal aimed at 
breaking this deadlock by focusing the 
talks initially upon only combat and eom- 
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hit support forces and leaving agree 
moot on rear area forces until later. 
Confidence-Building Measures: 

Designed to promote mutual knowledge 
of military forces and activities and to 
prevent misunderstanding or rniscalcula* 
tion in u crisis, these measures can U* 
applied to virtually all areas of arms 
control. The I'nited States has advanced 
prnjHisals for confidence-building 
measures relating to nuclear forces at 
the START and INF negotiations. The 
i'nited States also has proposed further 
measures to improve communication 
with the Soviet Inion on which the two 
>. ies began negotiating in August !H«SiJ. 
hi July the I'nited States and 

I'.S.S.K. reached agreement on improv- 
ing the "hotline." one of the measures 
prof>osed hy the I'nited Suites. This pro- 
vides for the addition of high-speed fac- 
simile facilities to the existing system. 
The I'nited States unci its allies also 
have advanced measures for notification 
and clarification of the activities of con- 
ventional forces in the MBKR talks and 
at the Conference < :i Disarmament in 
Kuro{H\ which ujK'.ied in Stockholm in 
January H»H4. 

Chemical Weapons: An immediate 
challenge is to ensure compliance with 
existing international agreements 
outlawing the use of chemical weapons 
and agreeing to new accords for a ver 
fiable ban on the development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling, and transfer of 
chemical weapons. International atten- 
tion has U'en drawn to violations of ex- 
isting accords by the Soviet t'nion and 
its alhes, who have employed chemical 
and toxin weapons in Afghanistan, Kam 
puchea, and Laos, and to the o,:.c of 
chemical weapons by inuj in its war 
with Iran. In April 1 W-i, the I'nited 
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Slates introduced a draft treaty at the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva 
for a comprehensive global han on 
chemical weapons. 

Nuclear Testing Since conclusion 
of the Limited Test Ban Treaty, which 
bans atmospheric testing, attention has 
focused on efforts to limit and ultimately 
ban underground nuclear testing. An 
obstacle has U*en the inadequacy of 
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measures to verify compliance. The 
United States repeatedly has proposed 
negotiations with the Soviet Union to 
discuss strengthening the verification 
provisions of the unratified Threshold 
Test Han Treaty and the feacef'l 
Nuclear Kxpiosions Treaty, wl ..: limit 
the size of underground nuclear explo- 
sions. Achieving a comprehensive ban on 
nuclear testing— in the context of broad, 
deep, and verifiable arms reductions, im- 
proved verification capabilities, expand 
ed confidence building measures, and the 
maintenance of a c redible deterrent — re 
mains a long-term U.S. objective, 

Nonproliferation: The United 
States is committed to effective inj, le- 
mentation of the IMS treaty on prevent 
ing the spread of nuclear Weapons. The 
United States is working to strengthen 
international safeguards on nuclear 



material and to more tightly control ac- 
cess to technology relating to nuclear 
weapons production. 

Outer Space Arms Control: The 

United States has been studying and 
reviewing the whole area of space arms 
control, to identify what would be 
equitable, verifiable, and truly effective 
in limiting threats to satellites. The 
United Suites accepted, without preeun-. 
ditions, the Soviets' June 1984 proposal 
to meet in Vienna in mid-September to 
discuss this subject. Regrettably, the 
Soviet Union subsequently backed away 
from its ow r n proposal. 

The scope of the U.S. arms control 
agenda, the complexity of the issues, 
and the range of interests of the many 
countries involved, testify to the impor- 
tance the United States attache* to 
arms control as an integral part of the 
vfforl to strengthen peace and security. 
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The Foundations of Western Security 



The United States borders upon two 
great weans and has important eco- 
nomic, political, and humanitarian in- 
terests throughout the globe. The prin- 
cipal threat to American security, and to 
that of our friends and allies around the 
world, comes from another continent- 
spanning nation, the Soviet Union, 
which, like the United States, faces east 
and west and has access to the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

The keystone of U.S. security policy 
is close, cooperative ties with the worlds 
industrialized democracies in Western 
Europe, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, 
and Australia. We share more than a 
common threat with these nations; we 
share values and political principles that 
must he protected, fostered, and propa- 
gated. The maintenance of a stable 
global equilibrium and our ability to con- 
tribute to i*eace in other areas of the 
world depend upon the cooperation 
among this group of like-minded nations. 

Security in Asia 

The enormous size and diversity of the 
Pacific region, its importance to 
American security, and the proximity 
and activities of the Soviet Union re- 
quire American efforts to maintain an 
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effective structure of security. The 
presence of U.S. land and air forces in 
Korea and Japan and of the Seventh 
Fleet in the western Pacific give 
substance to the commitments the 
United States has undertaken in 
bilateral and multilateral agreements 
with Japan, South Korea, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. 

The foremost American objective in 
the region is to preserve peace and 
stability. In that context, the United 
States maintains military forces to meet 
the growing Soviet military threat and 
supports its friends and allies against 
potential threats from North Korea and 
Vietnam, The United States also pro- 
tects sealanes that are strategically im- 
portant to the regional states and also 
crucial to the defense c* the Indian 
Ocean, East Africa, and the Middle 
East, and to the maintenance of 
Western access to these regions. The 
United States also is working to build a 
long-term anJ constructive relationship 
with the People's Republic of China. 



Security in the Near East 
and Southwest Aha 

The United States also has vital in- 
terests and important relationships with 
friendly nations in the Near East and 
Southwest Asia. The significance of this 
region for world stability and the health 
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of the global economy cannot l*e over- 
stated. Our objectives are to deter fur- 
ther Soviet aggression in the region, to 
promote progress toward Middle East 
peace that will assure the security and 
recognize the legitimate rights of all par- 
ties, to preserve the independence of the 
states of the region, to maintain free- 
dom for navigation in the contiguous 
waters, and to ensure Western access to 
the region's energy resources. 

In view of the proximity of the 
Soviet Union and the number of Soviet 
military units stationed along the Soviet 
border just north of this region and in 
the surrounding waters, the task of de- 
terring aggression is especially challeng- 
ing. The occupation of Afghanistan in 
1979 brought Soviet forces deeper into 
the region. In addition, Soviet access to 
South Yemen and Ethiopia and signifi- 
cant numbers of ?oviet military person- 
nel and equipment in Syria and Libya, 
compound the problem. 

U.S. efforts to promote peace and 
stability have involved a number of 
political, economic, and security coopera- 
tion programs with regional states, in- 
cluding efforts to resolve the Palestinian 
question and the destabilizing presence 
of foreign forces in Lebanon. The United 
States has provided significant amounts 
of economic and security assistance to 
many states in the region and has 
cooperated in other ways to strengthen 
regional governments. It has par- 
ticipated in multinational peacekeeping 
activities in the Sinai and Lebanon. 

The United States has developed the 
capabilities for the rapid projection of 
power into the region in order to deter 
aggression. This has involved improving 
mobility and service support forces and 
designating a pool of forces that can be 
quickly deployed if required. In conjunc- 
tion with several governments, we are 



developing a number of facilities, both 
en route and in the region, that would 
be available for such rapid .deployments, 
subject to host government concurrence. 



Security in the 
Western Hemisphere 

America also has important security con- 
cerns in the Western Hemisphere, as do 
the other industrialized democracies that 
rely upon American strength. In the 
event of a European crisis, for example, 
about half of the U.S. resupply of its 
NATO allies would travel from 
American gulf ports through sealanes in 
the Caribbean Basin. The Rio Treaty 
confirms the longstanding U.S. commit- 
ment to the security of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, 

U.S. objectives in the hemisphere 
are to maintain the security of the North 
American Continent, the Caribbean 
Basin, and the Panama Canal; to pro- 
mote economic development and the 
strengthening of democratic institutions; 
to support the independence and stabili- 
ty of friendly governments; to counter 
the projection of Soviet and Cuban mili- 
tary power and influence in the Carib- 
bean Basin and South America; and to 
strengthen U.S. political and defense 
relationships with friendly countries. 

Historically, the Western 
Hemisphere has been secure enough to 
allow the United States to concentrate 
on its European, Asfcn, and other 
security commitments. However, the 
steady growth of Cuban military power 
and the recent involvement of 
communist-bloc countries, other radical 
states, and extra-hemi' pherie 
movements in Central American in- 
stability have created serious problems. 
We are seeking to address these prob- 
lems by promoting equitable social and 
economic development, by strengthening 
democratic processes, by supporting 
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regional diplomati * efforts to reduce ten- 
sions, and by directly bolstering the 
ability of Caribbean Basin nations to de- 
fend themselves. 



Security in Africa 

Developments in Africa are important to 
the United States for many reasons. 
African — and Western — interests are 
best served in an atmosphere of political 
stability, economic growth, and physical 
security. The United States is thus con- 
cerned with Africa's political moderniza- 
tion, social progress, and economic 
development In particular, the United 
States is concerned about those coun- 
tries friendly to the West that are 
threatened by subversion and 
destabilization from various quarters. 
They need the help and support jf the 
United States and other industrialized 
democracies. The Soviets and their 
surrogates have continued to supply 
arms and personnel to Africa and have 
attempted to exploit conflicts through- 
out the continent. American policy en- 
courages negotiated solutions to these 
conflicts. What the United States and its 
allies are attempting to accomplish in 
southern Africa exemplifies this ap- 
proach. At the same tir e, the United 
States will continue to provide 
assistance to friends whose security is 
threatened. 



Security is Europe 

Membership in the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization, a coalition of sovereign 
Western countries formed and sustair >d 
to defend the interests and values of the 
Atlantic democracies, is the centerpiece 
of U,S, security efforts. NATO is based 
on the principle that Western security is 
indivisible and that the defense of the 
political independence and democra tic 
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systems of the European allies against 
the Soviet threat is vital to the United 
States. 

Throughout the postwar period, 
NATO has had ti cope with two fun- 
damental geographic realities: 

• The nations and defense resources 
of the West are divided by the Atlantic 
Ocean; 

• The Soviet Unicn emerged from 
World War II in control oi a contiguous 
landmass extending from Asia into the 
heart of Europe. 

The United States is separated from 
Europe by more than 3,000 miles of 
open water. Even within Europe, the 
Western nations do not form a single 
contiguous landmass. Although the 
United States and its NATO allies 
together have more population, larger 
economies, and are more highly 
developed than the Soviet Union and the 
East European states, the geographic 
division has always posed special 
challenges to collective efforts to 
guarantee Western security. NATO has 
always had to contend ynth the risk that 
the Soviet Union, for military or political 
purposes, could bring superior forces to 
bear on a vulnerable point. 

Not only does the Soviet Union 
maintain the largest single army in 
Europe, but its direct land lines of com- 
munication permit swift reinforcement 
of those forces from elsewhere on its 
own territory. Moreover, its internal 
lines of communication allow it to choose 
the point of potential attack or pressure. 

Fur the United States and other 
Western nations, it was clear in the late 
1940s that these geographic realities 
could be overcome only through a close 
alliance between Europe and North 
America. Memories of the 1930s— when 
the absence of effective solidarity pre- 
vented the democracies from checking 
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the rise of aggressive dictatorships 
without war— were still fresh. The 
Soviets' seizure of Eastern Europe, their 
rejection of free elections i . countries 
under their control, and their attempt to 
starve out tho free city of Berlin were 
immediate reminders of the dangers 
faced by a prostrate Europe and a de- 
mobilized United States. It was evident 
that only a policy of collective security 
could preserve peace and protect the in- 
dependence of the Western peoples. 
Only the commitment by the Western 
democracies to a common defense could 
deter military aggression or political 
pressure against any one of them. 

Twice in this century the Unit xl 
States has joined with its allies to de- 
tend democracy in Europe and restore a 
stable equilibrium of prwer. Since World 
War II, the Western ^oal in Europe has 
Wen td prevent a jvw conflict from ever 
occurring. 

To this end. NATO was established 
if] liMU as the formal emtxxiiment of a 
security partnership of equals. From the 
beginning. NATO has been a defensive 
alliance, committed never to use force 
except in re nse to aggression. 
NATO's hi* "is lx?en to 

dernonstnu tical will and 

military stre. *ded to deter ag- 

grrssion and prevent intimidation. 

NATO's Strategy of Deterrence 
and Flexible Response 

Deterrence is the K'isis o r U.S. and 
MA TO security fiolicy. It requires that a 
potential aggress^', be convinced tha 
the costs of aggression outweigh any 
possible gains. Maintaining deterrence 
for almost four decades has been a diffi- 
cult and dynamic process. The Ur>ed 
Suites and the other NATO members 
have had to adap. to technological prog- 
ress, to the growth and modernization of 
Soviet military power, and to political 



and economic change at hone and 
abroad. In particular they have had to 
offset repeated efforts by the Soviet 
Union to exploit its geographic advan- 
tages and divide NATO in order to 
dominate Western Europe. 

At the outset, deterrence depended 
heavily on America's superior strategic 
nuclear power. The U.S. lead over the 
Soviet Union in nuclear capabilities 
allowed the West to offset substantial 
Soviet advantages in conventional 
strength, deter aggrg&akm, and insu^te 
Europe from Soviet intimidation. 

As the Soviet Union developed its 
own nuclear forces, however, it beca.ne 
apparent that the threat of nuclear 
retaliation alone was rot sufficient to 
provide credible deterrence under all cir- 
cumstances. Increasingly, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, it was recognized that 
stab^ity could be assured only if the 
nuclear deterrent was supplemented by 
more robust conventional forces. Thus, 
in the 1960s, the alliance developed the 
'■^ategy of "flexible response" which 
continues to this day. 

The basic premise of this strategy is 
that NATO must deter and, if necessary, 
counter military aggression of varying 
magnitude? in any of its regions. To do 
this, the alliance must maintain a wide 
array of forces. This balance of forces 
permits 2 flexible range of responses 
capable of meeting any aggression at an 
apuropriate level to defeat the attack. 
T- is strategy relies on havfng strong 
c iventional an^ 1 nuclear forces to con- 
1 ice the Soviet Union that N * TO could 
i d would counter any aggre*_ion and 
t at tiie risks to the Soviet Union w )U.^ 
t r outweigh *.uiy gains from an attack 
at any level. 
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NATO Triad of Vmvks 

To implement this strategy, NATO fields 
an interlocking combination of forces: 

Conventional forces, including 
armored and mechanized divisions, tac- 
tical aircraft, ami navaJ forces; 

Intermediate-range and short- 
range nuclear weapons, based in 
Europe, with delivery systems operated 
by the United States and its allies; a; id 

Strategic forces, including inter- 
continental l>allistic missiles, submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles, and heavy 
bombers, based in the United States. 

All three elements of the triad of 
forces play an essential rote in the 
maintenance of an effective deterrent. 
They provide NATO with the capability 
to counter aggression at a variety of 
levels and confront a potential aggressor 
with great uncertainty alx>ut the level 
and nature of a Western respc. .;e. An 
aggressor must perceive that any attack 
on NATO could ineui incalculable risks K 
including the risk of n.iclear retaliation 
if necessary to restore the pe?:e and 
cause the aggressor to withdraw. The 
effect of the three elements working 
together is more than the sum of the in- 
dividual parts. Conventional defense 
alone would not provide political confi- 
dence or military deterrence against the 
Soviet Union. Similarly, a nuclear force 
by itself would not be a credible de- 
terrent in ev^ry situation and might, in 
fact, invite political pressure and limited 
military adventure. Moreover, the avail- 
ability of nuclear weapons for the 
defense of Western Europe complicates 
the task of the Soviet military planner. 
Together, NATO's combination of con- 
ventional and nuclear forces las proved 
to !*■ e-'remely effective in preserving 
pea- 



The key is the firm linkage among 
the elements. An aggressor must never 
be given the impression that risks could 
be safely limited and that an attack 
against NATO might be an attractive 
proposition. 

Ultimately, the most important link 
is that U'tween forces in Europe— both 
conventional and nuclear— and the U.S. 
strategic deterrent. It is this crucial 
"coupling' that gives concrete form to 
the indivisibility of American and Euro- 
pean security and that ensures that the 
Soviets could not attack Europe without 
risking retaliation against their own ter- 
ritory. Thus, it is not surprising that 
over the years the way to maintain the 
linkage between Europe and North 
America has been the single most dis- 
cussed element of NATO strategy and 
that weakening the link has been a con- 
silent Sotffct objective. 

The Current Debate 

In recent years, the U.l . and NATO 
strategy of deterrence has been criti- 
cized from a variety of perspectives. For 
some, the cost of maintaining conven- 
tional forces has seemed too great, par- 
ticularly in a time of economic difficulty. 
To these critics, it has appeared far 
easier to move back to the simple 
strategy of an earlier era, relying on the 
threat of massive nuclear retaliation as 
an inexpensive deterrent. 

For others, the risks of nuc'^ar 
weapons have appeared too great. They 
believe that the deterrent effect of 
nuclear weapons is less important than 
their unquestioned destructivencss were 
they ever employed. Such critics argue 
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that the answer lies in .educing th< role 
of nuclear weapons and perhaps ev »n in 
renouncing their first use. Some say 
they would be prepared to increase 
sharply the expenditures for conven- 
tional defense to offset this change. 

The United States and its allies can- 
not return to a doctrine based solely on 
massive nuclear retaliation, such as ex- 
isted more than two decades ago. In an 
era of reciprocal nuclear vulnerability, 
the threat of massive nuclear retaliation 
alone is not suited to all or even most 
contingencies. Relying on nuclear 
weapons alone would leave the West 
able to respond only to one contingen- 
cy—the worst one — with no credible 
means of dealing with all the other 
fusibilities, from political and economic 
pressure to various forms of limited ag- 
gression. 

Conversely, to remove nuclear 
weapons from the deterrent, or to 
declare a policy of no-first-use, would 
allow an aggressor to act with the cer- 
tainty that risks could be limited. It 
would, in practice, make Europe safe for 
conventional war by appearing to 
guarantee to the Soviet Union that the 
West would not escalate to the nuclear 
level if faced with defeat by conventional 
forces. Renouncing the nuclear compo- 
nent of the XATO triad would gravely 
undermine the Wests ability to deter 
conflict or intimidation. 

Such a renunciation also would pro- 
foundly damage the unity of the alliance. 
It would mean that the commitment to 
defend all areas of the alliance, including 
those most exposed to Soviet threats, 
could not be effectively implemented. 
Not surprisingly, the Soviet Union has 



made the question of nuclear no-first-use 
a major propaganda theme over the 
years. And it is equally unsurprising 
that NATO has consistently rejected it 
while maintaining a broad, substantive 
arms control agenda. 

Some in the West maintain that the 
defense of Europe is unnecessary or im- 
possible. Those who hold the former 
view no longer consider the Soviet 
Union even a potential threat and do not 
believe that Soviet military advantage in 
Europe could be translated into political 
gains. Those who accept the latter view 
believe opposition to the Soviets to be 
futile and support, instead, a process of 
one-sided accommodation. 

Neither view is justified. Recent 
history shows that the Soviet Union will 
not hesitate to translate military power 
into political pressure: witness, for in- 
stance, its behavior toward Poland since 
1981. Nor are the Soviets averse to us- 
ing force to achieve political objectives, 
as demonstrated in East Germany in 
1953, in Hungary in 1956, in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968, and with the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979. On the other hand, 
nearly four decades of peace in Western 
Europe demonstrate that through collec- 
tive efforts, the Western democracies 
can secure both peace and freedom. 

The Strategk 
Defense Initiative 

On March 23, 19H3. President Reagan 
announced the k>eginning of a research 
effort how known as the Strategic 
Defense 1 Initiative (Sl)l) — a program to 
explore the possibility of strengthening 
deterrence through recent advances in 
technologies that could, in the long 
term, provide an effective defense 
against ballistic missiles. The SDl will 
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focus arid, as appropriate, expand ex- 
isting research efforts in order to 
develop sound technical options that 
could allow future presidents and Con- 
gresses— perhaps in the early 1990s— to 
decide whether to proceed with the 
development of such a defense. 

The SDI research program is fully 
consistent with U.S. treaty obligations. 
Relevant treaties include the ABM Trea- 
ty, the Outer Spare Treaty, and the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty. The Soviets, 
who maintain and are upgrading the 
world's only existing antiballistic missile 
(ABM) system, installed around Moscow, 
have for several years been actively 
conducting research on conventional and 
advanced technologies for defense 
against ballistic missiles. 



The United States has expressed to 
the Soviets the view that a discussion 
about the defensive technologies that 
both countries are exploring would be 
mutually beneficial. For these discus* 
sions to be useful, they should be in a 
government-to-government forum- The 
United States has provided the Soviets 
with a specific proposal for such talks, 
but as of September 1984, the Soviet 
Union has not agreed. 

Since the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive is an exploratory research program, 
it does not signal a shift in priority from 
the much needed modernization of U.S. 
nuclear and conventional forces which is 
essential to maintaining deterrence over 
the next decade or two. The United 
States intends to work closely with its 
friends and allies to ensure that the 
common deterrent remains strong. 
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Bernard Baruch (center) presents proposal 
to outlaw nuclear weapons to the first UN 
Atomic Energy Commission meeting, 
New York, June 14, 1946. 

President Elsenhower announces the 
"stoma for peace" program before the UN 
Qeneral Assembly, December 8, 1953. 

President Kennedy signs the instruments 
ot ratification for the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, Washington, D.C., October 7, 
1993. 

Seated beside President Johnson, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk signs the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
Washington, D.C., July 1 t 1968. 
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President Nixon and General Secretary 
Brezhnev shske hands efter signing the 
SALT I Interim Agreement on offensive 
strategic sons end ABM Treety In 
Moscow, Mey 26, 1972. 

President Ford end Qenerel Secretary 
Brezhnev exchange toasts in Vladivostok 
where they discussed further limitations ir 
strategic offensive weapons, Novem- 
ber 24, 1974, 

At e May J97S NATO summit meeting in 
Washington, D.C., President Carter 
remerks thet "Arms control can make 
deterrence more stable and perhaps less 
burdensome— but it will not... eliminete 
the nmed for nuclear forces. " 

Vice President Bush speeks in West Berlin 
on peace end security in Europe, Janu- 
ary 31, 1983* 

President Reagan delivers an address on 
arms control end the future of Esst-West 
relations at Eureka College, Peoria, 
Illinois, May 9, 1982. 



The Role of Arms Controi in U.S. Security 



A fundamental tenet of U.S. security 
policy is that peace and security are best 
assured by following the dual paths of 
maintaining effective defense and deter- 
rent capabilities and seeking, wherever 
possible, to increase cooperation with 
other nations and negotiate stabilizing 
and verifiable arms control agreements. 

Given the rapid growth of Soviet 
military power, the United States and 
it* allies have had a direct security in- 
terest in redressing, by their own 
defense efforts and through arms con- 
trol if possible, current and emerging 
imbalances in conventional and nuclear 
forces. As democratic societies, they also 
have a l)asic responsibility to their peo- 
ple to maintain defense expenditures at 
the lowest level consistent with national 
and alliance security. 

Western governments have devel- 
oped and analyzed potential arms con- 
trol agreements in terms of concrete 
security implications. They have en- 
gaged in extensive preparatory work, 
public discussion, and intra-alliance coor- 
dination to ensure that eventual agree- 
ments would strengthen security and 
stability and would enjoy public support. 
The results of this work are evident in 
today's negotiating agenda. 



Western Arms Control 
Objectives and Criteria 

Over the years, Western peoples and 
governments have looked to arms con- 
trol to achieve a number of objectives, 
including: 

• Reducing the risk of war; 

• Lessening political tensions; 

• Decreasing the economic burden 
of armaments; and 

• Ensuring a stable military 
balance. 

Given the devastation that would 
result from a nuclear war, the priority 
for arms control clearly is to help ensure 
that such a conflict will never occur. 
Thus, the primary aim of American 
arms control policy has been to secure 
an equitable, stable military balance at 
significantly reduced levels of ar- 
maments. 

To meet these objectives, arms con- 
trol agreements must be based on the 
following criteria. 

Security. Arms control agreements 
arc not ends in themselves. Their 
primary objective is to enhance the 
security of the nations concluding the 
agreements. Although agreements may 
contribute to reduced tension and 
greater international understanding, 
those effects, desirable as they may be, 
cannot replace enhanced security as the 
benchmark for judging arms control. 
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Militarily Significant Reduction*, 

To enhance security, arms control agree- 
ments should constrain the parties' mili- 
tary capability or potential. The benefits 
of agreements which provide only prom- 
ises or statements of intent, without 
significantly limiting the parties' ability 
to undertake military action, are illusory 
and they are potentially destabilizing. 

The United States and its allies seek 
agreements which actually constrain or 
reduce forces and make a concrete con* 
tribution to stability, rather than merely 
reiterating existing international law 
without adding any meaningful obliga- 
tions, i.e., nonaggression pacts. If agree- 
ments are to strengthen stability and 
lower the level of military confrontation, 
they must provide for more than token 
reductions or a freeze of forces at levels 
that perpetuate existing imbalances. 
Arms control should achieve a signifi- 
cant reduction in current force levels. 

Equality* Arms control agreements 
should bring about mutual reductions to 
equal levels in the comparable measures 
of military capability. Equality is essen- 
tial if arms control agreements are to 
strengthen stability and preserve effec- 
tive deterrence ai reduced levels. 

Verifiabiiity and Compliance. Since 
arms control agreements are directly 
related to the security of participants, it 
is vital that they incorporate measu -es 
to permit effective verification and that 
all parties comply with the obligations of 
the agreements. Experience has shown 
that accords lacking such provisions be- 
come a source of suspicion, tension, and 
distrust, rather than reinforcing pros- 
pects for peace. The evidence of Soviet 
noncompliance with some provisions of 
existing arms control agreements amply 
demonstrates how essential effective 
verification and compliance are for all 
future accords. 
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The Soviet Approach to 
Asms Control 

Despite strong rhetorical support for 
arms control, the Soviet Union and the 
other Warsaw Pact countries have rare- 
ly advanced concrete verifiable proposals 
to limit the forces of both sides. Instead, 
they usually have preferred to react tac- 
tically to specific Western proposals and 
to Western efforts to establish a mean- 
ingful arms control framework. Eastern 
initiatives characteristically feature 
sweeping and unverifiable proposals or 
unenforceable promises of good will 

The Soviet Union seems to approach 
arms control less as a tool for achieving 
stability and more as a political instru- 
ment to secure advantages either 
through actual agreements or through 
the negotiating process itself. This has 
been evident in Soviet conduct with 
respect to intermediate- range nuclear 
forces: Soviet proposals seem to have 
been designed not to narrow differences 
between East and West but to generate 
tensions among NATO members, to 
stimulate public concern, and to achieve 
limits on Western forces without re- 
ciprocal limits on Soviet forces. 

The Soviet suspension of the INF 
talks and failure to set a date for resum- 
ing START clearly demonstrate the pre- 
dominance of political objectives over 
genuine security concerns in the Soviet 
approach. Through 2 years of INF 
negotiations, the Soviet proposals had 
one overriding goal: to maintain a large 
and growing arsenal of forces to 
threaten Europe and Asia, while 
precluding any balancing NATO 
deployments. Thus, while the United 
States— with allied support- 
sincerely tried to negotiate an equitable 
agreement, the Soviet Union spurned all 
U.S. arms control proposals. The Soviet 
Union was determined to preserve a 
monopoly in this important catego.y of 
missiles in order to weaken the credj- 



bility of the link between U.S. strategic 
forces and the defense of Europe, there- 
by undermining the basic foundation of 
NATO deterrent strategy. 

NATO agreed in 1979 that it would 
deploy its own LRINF missiles begin- 
ning in late 1983, if the United States 
and U.S.S.R. had not yet reached an 
arms control agreement obviating the 
need for those deployments. That was 
some years after the U.S.S.K. begun to 
deploy its new SS-20 missiles at an 
average rate of about one missile (with 
three warheads each) a week. In late 

in response to the deployment uf 
the first NATO LRINF missiles, the 
Soviet Union walked out of the INF 
talks and then refused to agree to a date 
tor resuming the next round of START. 
In effect, the Soviets apf*?ared to be 
saying that they would not negotiate 
unless they assessed a veto pow f er over 
NATO's security derisions. 

The United States and its allies con- 
tinue to believe that significant, 
balanced, and verifiable reductions in 
nuclear arsenals would be in the best in- 
terest of all parties. The United States 
is prepared to return to the negotiations 
at any time, without preconditions, and 
has so informed the Soviet Union many 
times. 



Compliance 

If arms control agreements are to con- 
tribute to security, all parties must com- 
ply with them. Traditionally, the Soviets 
^-ive resisted including effective verifica- 
tion and enforcement provisions in such 
agreements. For years, the Soviets have 
resisted serious discussion in the MBFR 
talks of the size and composition of their 
forces in Central Europe. They have 
also resisted introducing effective veri- 
fication measures into an agreement 
banning chemical weapons and have 
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worked to impede international investi- 
gation of chemical and toxin weapons 
use in Afghanistan, Kampuchea, and 
Laos. 

In 1982, increasing concern in the 
U.S. Congress and within the Ad- 
ministration about Soviet noncompliance 
with existing arms control agreements 
led the U.S. Government to undertake 
an in-depth examination of verification 
and compliance issues. After a careful 
review by a senior group of officials and 
numerous diplomatic exchanges with the 
Soviet Union, the United States deter- 
mined that in seven areas initially 
studied the Soviets had committed viola- 
tions and probable violations of legal 
obligations and political commitments. 

At the request of Congress, Presi 
dent Reagan on January 23, 1984, re- 
ported on Soviet noncompliance with 
arms control agreements. The report 
concluded that the U.S.S.R. has: 

• Violated the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention and the 1925 
Geneva Protocol, by maintaining an of- 
fensive biological warfare program and 
by their involvement in toxin and 
chemical warfare use in Afghanistan and 
Southeast Asia; 

• Violated the 1975 Helsinki Final 
Act provision requiring full prior notifi- 
cation of certain military exercises, by 
their failure to provide full and timely 
notification of the ZAPAD 81 exercise in 
and around Poland; 

• Violated the ± ALT II ban on 
telemetry encrypti< i of ICBM tests that 
impedes verificatit through heavy en- 
cryption, of SS-X- 5 tests; 

• Almost cert- nly violated the 1972 
ABM Treaty through deployment of a 
large phased-array radar in central 
Siberia; 

• Probably violated the SALT II 
provision limiting each party to one new 
type of ICBM, through testing of the 
SS-X-25 (or, if the SS-X-25 is not a 
new type as defined by SALT II, it 
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violates permitted modernisation criteria 
tor a single-warhead ICBM); 

• Probably violated the SALT II 
l>an on deployment of SS-16 missiles; 
and 

• Likely violated the unratified 1974 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty limit of 150 
kilotons on underground nuclear tests. 

After the U.S. findings were made 
public, the Soviet Union released a list 
of unsubstantiated countercharges of 
alleged U.S. noncompliance with arms 
control agreements. The Soviet publica- 
tion of these countercharges appears to 
have been designed to deflect attention 
from the findings contained in the Presi- 
dent's report, rather than an indication 
of real Soviet concern over U.S. arms 
control compliance. The United States 
continues to comply with all of its arms 
control obligations. 

Soviet noncompliance undermines 
and can negate the security benefits de- 
riving from arms control agreements 
and could create new security risks. It 
threatens the confidence essential to an 
effective arms control process and 
strengthens doubts about Soviet reliabili- 
ty as a negotiating partner. 

The United States is proceeding 
with serious study of compliance prob- 
lems, while continuing to press its con- 
cerns with the Soviets through diplo- 
matic channels and to insist on explana- 
tions, clarifications, and corrective ac- 
tions. Meanwhile > the United States is 
continuing to fulfill its own arms control 
commitments and seeking to negotiate 
effectively verifiable agreements to 
reduce armaments and diminish the risk 
of war. 



Conclusion 

The firm commitment to equitable, veri- 
fiable, and stabilizing arms control 
agreements by the United States and its 
allies requires a clear idea of common 
security needs, of the contribution that 
arms control can make to those needs, 
and of the kinds of agreement that can 
contribute to peace and security. When 
these elements have been present, the 
West was able to frame a constru .tive 
arms control agenda. 

Obviously, equitable and effective 
arms control agreements are possible 
only if the Soviet Union is willing to ac- 
cept such anangements. The United 
States and its allies cannot deVu er 
agreements alone. What they can do is 
to develop well-designed and equitable 
proposals, explain their rationale, and 
negotiate seriously. 

The process may be long. But the 
West cannot fall victim either to ex- 
cessive optimism or unwarranted 
pessimism. It must show resolve in 
upholding the requirements for effective 
arms control and convincing the Soviets 
that they will not be allowed to maintain 
or achieve unilateral advantage. The 
West must evaluate realistically the 
prospects for agreement, examining the 
issues at stake, the objectives of the 
Soviet Union, and its own goals. Only on 
this basis can the West craft an ap- 
proach to arms control that will truly 
enhance the common security and pro- 
mote international peace. 
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Eight Challenges for Arms Control 



Strategic Arms Reduction Talis 

The unique element in the U.S.-Soviet 
relationship is the capability of both 
countries to destroy each other and 
r^ich of civilization in the process. 
Strategic arms negotiations address this 
certral feet of the nuclear age. Between 
1969 and 1979, the United States and 
the Soviet Union engaged in the 
strategic arms limitation talks (SALT). 
Although that process yielded some 
benefits, it failed to meet the hopes 
generated in the early 1970s. Indeed, in 
spite of an ongoing arms control process 
and the exercise of unilateral U^S. 
restraint, the Soviets have engaged in 
an unprecedented military buildup over 
the last 15 years. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union opened the strategic arms reduc- 
tion talks (START) in June 1982. The 
United States proposed deep reductions 
in ballistic missile warheads and throw- 
weight that would create a more stable 
nuclear balance at much lower strategic 
levels. The Soviet side has proposed 
reductions in strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles (missile launchers and bombers) 
but has not agreed to the substantia! 
cuts in actual warheads that the United 
States is proposing. 

START has been in hiatus since 
December 1983, when the Soviet Union 



declined to agree to a resumption date 
for a sixth round of negotiations. The 
United States has made clear that it is 
ready to resume the negotiations at any 
time without preconditions. 

Background 

The basic role of U.S. strategic forces is 
to maintain the peace by deterring at- 
tack or preventing intimidation against 
the United States or its allies. The 
strategic balarce is critical to any 
calculation bv * potential enemy of the 
costs of *frg - ion against the West 

The strategic balance reflects an 
assessment of comparative capabilities 
as well as weapons numbers, command 
ami control facilities, and overall force 
structure. In considering this balance, it 
is particularly important to weigh quali- 
tative factors such as a system's surviva- 
bility and its ability to reach defended 
targets. A stable deterrent requires 
diversified strategic forces to guarantee 
that sufficient numbers of weapons 
could survive a first strike and retaliate 
successfully against well-defended 
targets. 

Strategic stability minimizes 
pressures to use strategic weapons in a 
crisis and is, therefore, an area of 
special emphasis by the United States. 
With their differing capabilities and 
characteristics, various weapons systems 
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and force structures can either 
strengthen or undermine stability. 
Systems which, when deployed in large 
numbers, threaten the other side's 
strategic forces with pi* tive 
destruction and under le other 
side's confidence in i ^erre t, are 
considered destabil 1 ' g. 

Ballistic missiles — particularly large 
land-based, multiple- warhead intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, given their 
short flight times, high accuracies, and 
larg* yields— can undermine strategic 
stability if deployed in sufficiently large 
numbers to create the possibility of a 
disarming first strike. Bombers, in con- 
trast, have long flight times, which 
make them inappropriate for a surprise, 
first-strike attack. Moreover, U.S. 
bombers face extensive Soviet defenses 
that are unconstrained by any treaty. 

Thus the strategic balance is neither 
one dimensional nor static* Over the 
past 15 years, the cumulative effect of 
various political, military, and tech- 
nological developments on the overall 
balance has favored the U.S.S.R. In par- 
ticular, the increasing capability of 
Soviet forces to attack and destroy 
hardened targets (such as missile silos) 
provides the Soviet Union with a troubl- 
ing margin of advantage in a critical 
area of the strategic equation. 

Changes in the U.S.-Soviet 
Strategic Balance 

In the mid-1960s, the United States held 
unquestioned superiority in strategic 
nuclear forces. 

• Although the U.S.S.R. deployed a 
sizable ICBM force, it was far smaller 
than the American force of slightly more 
than 1,000 ICBMs. 

• The United States had 656 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) in 41 nuclear submarines, while 




the Soviets were only beginning to 
deploy modern ballistic missile sub- 
marines. 

• The U.S. strategic bomber force, 
numbering over 800, was numerically 
and technologically superior to the 
Soviet Bison/Bear bomber force. 

By 1972— when the SALT I agree- 
ments were signed— the Soviet Union 
had caught up to the United States in 
several measures of strategic capability 
and had taken the lead in the number of 
strategic ballistic missiles (2,000 to 
1,700). At the time, however, the U.S. 
advantage in strategic bombers still pro- 
vided for rough equality between the 
two sides in total numbers of strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles. Furthermore, 
because of its more advanced multiple 
independently-targe table reentry vehicle 
(MIRV) program, the United States still 
held a substantial lead in the number of 
ballistic missile warheads as well as ce* - 
tain qualitative advantages. 

The Soviet Union continued its mili- 
tary buildup, however, and instead of ac- 
cepting strategic parity, today equals or 
surpasses the United States in most 
quantitative measures of strategic 
capability. 

• The Soviet Union has about 2,340 
ballistic missiles, while the United States 
has about 1,650. 

• The Soviets have not only closed 
the gap in ballistic missile warheads, but 
they now actually lead the United 
States, with about 8,000 strategic 
ballistic missile warheads to 7,600. 
Moreover, the Soviets far exceed the 
United States in the destructive power 
of their ballistic missiles, 

• The U.S. B-52 bomber force has 
continued to age and to decline in 
number. The United States, as of 
September 1984, bad about 245 deployed 
B-52s, which in a conflict would face 
massive Soviet air defenses uncon- 
strained by any treaty. The Soviets have 
deployed more than 235 Backfire 
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lumbers, which have inherent inter 
continental capability, and more than 
160 long-range Bear and Bison bombers. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
the United States decided not to re- 
spond to Soviet efforts to attain equality 
in strategic forces. American strategic 
thinking had concluded that superiority 
would be difficult and costly to maintain 
and, in any case, was not necessary to 
support a U.S. defense posture based on 
deterring war. It was believed that 
strategic parity could provide the basis 
for a more stable and mutually beneficial 
East-7/est relationship. 

During the 1970s, therefore, the 
United States exercised unilateral re- 
straint. Once the MIRV programs for 
the Poseidon SLBM and Minuteman III 
ICBM were completed in the first half of 
the 1970s, the United States slowed or 
canceled a number of new strategic pro- 
grams. Construction of the Ohio-class 
ballistic missile submarine was delayed. 
f>evelopment of the MX ICBM was 
slowed, and the B-l bomber program 
* as first stowed and then canceled. 

Unfortunately, U.S. restraint was 
not reciprocated by the U.S.S.R. Since 
1972, the Soviet Union has deployed 800 
new ICBMs involving at least three new 
ICBM types (the SS-17, SS-18. and 
SS-19, all with MIRV capabilities); four 
new SLBMs (the SS-N-8, SS-N-17, 
SS-N-18, and SS-N-20); three Delta- 
class ballistic missile submarine types; 
the new large Typhoon ballistic missile 
submarine; and over 235 new Backfire 
bombers. The Soviets also have begun 
producing a new variant of the Bear 
bomber designed to carry cruise 
missiles. 

By any objective measure, the Soviet 
Union achieved rough equality with the 
United States in strategic nuclear forces 



in the early to mid-1970s. The Soviet 
buildup, however, continued unabated. 
Today their testing and development 
programs for new classes of strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles (missiles and 
bombers) are moving forward with no 
evidence of diminished momentum. Thus 
the U.S.S.R. now has in various stages 
of testing and development two new 
ICBMs (SS-X-24 and SS-X-25), a new 
SLBM (SS-NX-23), long-range ground-, 
sea-, and air-launched cruise missiles, 
and the Blackjack strategic bomber. This 
massive, unrelenting buildup goes 
beyond any reasonable defense needs 
and raises serious questions about Soviet 
intentions. 

The Failed Promise of SALT 

In October 1969, in an effort to bring 
the strategic arms competition under 
some measure of control, the United 
States and the Soviet Union began the 
2 l /2-year series of strategic arms limita- 
tion talks known as SALT I. 

After initial attempts to achieve a 
comprehensive agreement led to stale- 
mate, the two sides agreed to concen- 
trate on a treaty of indefinite duration 
limiting defensive antiballistic missile 
systems and a 5-year interim agreement 
establishing certaining limits on strate- 
gic offensive weapons. 

At their siunmit meeting in Moscow 
on May 26, 1972, President Nixon and 
then Soviet General Secretary Brezhnev 
signed two agreements. The U.S. -Soviet 
ABM Treaty set precise limits on the 
deployment of ABM systems, allowing 
each side two sites with 100 ABM 
missile launchers each (subsequently 
modified in 1974 to allow each side only 
one ABM site). The Interim Agreement 
limited each side essentially to the 
number of strategic ballistic missile 
launchers it then possessed or had 
"under construction," while permitting 
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an increase in SLBM launchers if a cor- 
responding nu mber of older iCBM 
launchers were dismantled. 

SALT I, however, was intended only 
as a stopgap, providing for some re- 
straints until a more comprehensive 
atfreemest could be reached and defer- 
ring many difficult questions to later 
negotiation. SALT II, an effort to attain 
a longer term comprehensive treaty, 
began in late 1972. In November 1974, 
at the Vladivostok meeting between 
President Ford and General Secretary 
Brezhnev, both sides agreed to a bstfp: 
framework for a future agreement/This 
accord established equal aggregate limits 
on the overaV numbers of strategic 
nuclear de r %r e ry vehicles (missile launch- 
ers and bombers) allowed each side. 
After Vladivostok, however, important 
issues remained to be settled, including 
how to handle emerging systems such as 
the cruise missile and the Backfire 
bomber. 

In May 1977. shortly after the 
Carter Administration assumed office, 
the United Sfates offered a new pro- 
posal calling for r leep reductions in the 
numbers agreed at Vladivostok. The 
Soviets quickly rejected this proposal. 
Subsequent negotiations returned to the 
Vladivostok formula and eventually led 
to agreement on a general framework 
for SALT II, including: 

• A treaty entailing equal aggregate 
ceilings on various categories of 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles as 
well as some constraints on development 
and construction; 

• A 3-year protocol with some tem- 
porary constraints on mobile ICBMs and 
cruise missiles; and 

• A joint statement of principles for 
further negotiations. 



This agreement was signed by Presi- 
dent Carter and General Secretary 
Brezhnev in Vienna in June 1979. It in- 
cluded a number of specific limits but lit- 
tle in the way of genuine reductions. 
Although the agreement did call for 
some reductions in the number of strate- 
gic nuclear delivery vehicles, ballistic 
missile warhead and throw-weight levels 
were allowed to rise: 

• Each side would be allowed a com- 
bine^ total of 2,400 (2,250 after 1981) 
ICBm launchers, SLBM launchers, and 
heavy bombers. 

• Each side accepted equal sublimits 
on launches equipped with MIRVed 
ICBMs; on launchers equipped with 
MIRVed ballistic missiles; and on launch- 
ers equipped with MIRVed ballistic 
missiles plus bombers armed with cruise 
missiles. 

• Each side agreed to various con- 
straints on modernization. 

Senate consideration of SALT II 
was deferred indefinitely following the 
Soviet invaskn of Afghanistan in 
December 1979. In the national debate 
preceding that event, considerable 
doubts were raised within the Senate 
and elsewhere about the degret to which 
the agreement could serve as an effec- 
tive arms control measure, whetJier it 
could be effectively verified and whether 
it adequately addressed U.S. and 
Western security needs. 

Although the SALT process brought 
certain benefits in the SALT I agree- 
ments, its final result as embodied in 
SALT II was a clear disappointment to 
the hopes generated in the early 1970s. 
The bsclc faults of SALT II were that it 
would nave permitted substantial 
growth in the strategic forces of both 
sides, was un. danced in its impact, and 
was inadequately verifiable in several 
provisions. 
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Evidence of the inadequacy of the 
SALT process lay in the fact that during 
the period of U.S. -Soviet negotiations, 
and in spite of the unilateral restraint 
demonstrated by the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. continued its massive strategic 
buildup. As a result, the adverse 
changes in the strategic balance acceler- 
ated. Far from inhibiting these develop- 
ments, SALT II tended to codify the 
asymmetries. Thus: 

• Limitations were applied to 
launchers but not to t' growing 
number of warheads, o meaningful 
unit of account; 

• The Soviet Union was granted a 
unilateral right to deploy more than 300 
heavy ICBMs; and 

• The Soviet Backfire was not 
counted under the strategic delivery 
vehicle aggregate despite its intercon- 
tinental capabilities. 

A New Beginning: 

The U.S. START Approach 

When the Reagan Administration took 
office in January 1981, it undertook an 
in-depth review of U.S. security and 
arms control policies. President Reagan 
concluded that because of SALT II's in- 
adequacies, it would be inappropriate to 
seek ratification. Renegotiation of 
SALT II was considered, but the Presi- 
dent decided that it would be better to 
seek significant reductions in the ex- 
isting numbers of strategic forces rather 
than simply to make another attempt to 
limit further growth. 

Tc this end, the United States pro- 
posed the strategic arms reduction talks 
or START. At the same time, in order 
to create a positive atmosphere for 
START and to build upon the SALT 
process, the United States affirmed that 
it would take no action to undercut ex- 
isting agreements, including the SALT I 



Interim Agreement and the SALT II 
agreement, provided the Soviets exer- 
cised comparable restraint. The Soviets 
have made statements reflecting a 
similar policy. 

The START negotiations began in 
Geneva in the summer of 1982. The 
basic U.S. objective has been an agree- 
ment that would enhance stability and 
achieve major reductions in the level of 
strategic nuclear weaponr y on both 
sides. This would be the first agreement 
of its kind in the postwar era. 

In emphasizing significant reduc- 
tions, the United States seeks an agree- 
ment that not only reduces the burden 
of armaments but, more importantly, 
reduces the risk of war. Given differing 
characteristics, certain types of strategic 
weapons can be more destabilizing than 
others. For this reason, the President 
decided initially to emphasize reducing 
ballistic missiles, particularly large 
ICBMs, In announcing the U.S. position 
in May 1982, the President made clear 
that nothing was excluded from the 
negotiations and that the United States 
would consider any serious Soviet pro- 
posal. 

The U.S. approach to START 
reflects the judgment that the approach 
taken in SALT— limits focused primarily 
on the number of strategic delivery 
vehicles— failed to ensure real reduc- 
tions in strategic forces or to redress 
dangerous asymmetries in the 
U.S. -Soviet strategic relationship. Thus 
the U.S. START approach has adopted a 
broader set of units of limitation, in- 
cluding direct constraints on the number 
of ballistic missile warheads, along with 
efforts to reduce the destructive poten- 
tial of U.S. and Soviet strategic forces. 
Central features of the U.S. proposals 
introduced in June 1982 include: 

• Reductions in the number of 
ballistic missile warheads by about one- 
third, to a level of 5,000 for each side; 
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• Additional restrictions to ensure 
substantial cuts in the most destabilizing 
categories of ballistic missile systems; 

• Substantial reductions in ballistic 
missile destructive capability and poten- 
tial (throw-weight); 

• An equal ceiling on heavy bombers 
below the U.S. level in SALT II; and 

• Equitable limits and constraints 
on other strategic systems, including 
limit.'; on the number of cruise missiles 
that could be carried by bombers. 

The Scowcroft Commission Report: 
Forging a New Consensus 

In January 1983, President Reagan 
established the Special Commission on 
Strategic Forces to review the U.S. 
strategic modernization program, par- 
ticularly the future of the land based 
1CBM deterrent, and to provide specific 
recommendations for greater strategic 
stability. The commission, popularly 
known as the Scowcroft commission 
after its chairman, retired General Brent 
Scowcroft, delivered its report on 
April 6, 1983; President Reagan en- 
dorsed the commission's recommenda- 
tions and sent the report to Congress on 
April 12, 1983. The commission submit- 
ted a final report to the President on 
March 21, 1984, in which it reiterated its 
previous recommendations. 

The April 1983 report, which provid- 
ed the basis for a revitalized bipartisan 
consensus on American strategic securi- 
ty policy, made three basic recommenda. 
tions: 

First, it urged continued im- 
provements in U.S. command, control, 
and communications, and continuation of 
the U.S. bomber, submarine, and cruise 
missile programs. 



Second, it urged modernization of 
U.S. ICBM forces, including deployment 
of 100 new MX/Peacekeeper missiles, 
and initiation of developmental work on 
a small, single-warhead ICBM that could 
be ready for deployment in the early 
1990s. 

Third, the commission recommend- 
ed major research efforts in strategic 
defense and on ways to increase the sur- 
vivability of U.S. land-based forces. 

Equally important, the report under- 
scored the need for negotiations leading 
to balanced arms control agreements 
that would promote stability in times of 
crisis and result in meaningful, verifiable 
reductions. The commission noted that, 
in time, the United States should try to 
promote an evolution toward forces in 
which each side would be "encouraged to 
see to the survivability of its own forces 
in a way that does not threaten the 
other." The commission said that its ap- 
proach toward arms control was com- 
patible with the basic objectives and 
direction of the Reagan Administration's 
policies. 

President Reagan, in endorsing the 
commission's report, said that the 
modernization effort recommended by 
the report "would provide clear evidence 
to the Soviet Union that it is in their 
best interest to negotiate with us in 
good faith and with seriousness of pur- 
pose." The President called on Congress 
to join him in supporting the bipartisan 
program set forth by the commission "to 
pursue arms control agreements that 
promote stability, to meet the needs of 
our ICBM force today, and to move to a 
more stable ICBM structure in the 
future." 
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New U.S. STAKT Initiative! 

In line with the Scowcroft commission 
recommendations, the United States 
began research and development on a 
new small, single-warhead 1CBM and in 
J urn* 1983 relaxed its original proposal 
in START for limits of 850 on the 
numbers of ballistic missile launchers. 
While the central elements of the U.S. 
START proposal remained unchanged, 
the United States made additional im- 
portant revisions to its position which 
took into consideration several Soviet 
concerns about the original U.S. pro- 
posal. The United States presented a 
draft treaty in the START negotiations 
on July 7, 1983, which incorporated the 
U.S. START position. 

In a further important initiative, 
taken after close consultation with the 
Congress, President Reagan in October 
1983 added to the U.S. START position 
the principle of mutual, guaranteed, 
build-down of strategic forces. The build- 
down proposal is designed to channel 
modernization of strategic forces toward 
more stabilizing systems and to ensure 
regular annual reductions of strategic 
ballistic missile warheads and heavy 
bombers. At the same time, President 
Reagan expressed U.S. willingness to 
explore with the Soviets possible trade- 
offs between areas of U.S. and Soviet 
advantage and interest. 

The Soviet START Proposal 

In many respects the Soviet Response 
was disappointing, but progress had 
been made before the Soviet suspension 
of the talks in December 1983. The 
Soviet START proposal has some 
positive elements, for example, proposed 
reductions in the number of strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles below SALT II 
levels. However, the Soviet proposal 
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does not provide an adequate basis for 
the kind of far-reaching, stabilizing, and 
equitable agreement the United States 
seeks: 

• The Soviet proposal retains most 
of the basic faults of SALT II. Under 
the Soviet proposal, the United States 
and the U.S,S.R. each would be allowed 
an aggregate of 1,800 strategic nuclear 
delivery vehicles (ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
strategic bombers). The Soviets also 
have proposed a combined limit on 
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Errata for p. 33 of "Sacurity and Anna Control: 
Tha Saarch for a Mora Stable Paace" 



The following chart revises and updates the original version: 



U.S. START Proposal and 

the Strategic Balance, Fail 1984 
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'The ordinal START proposai was to reduce the total level of deployed ballistic missiles for each 
stde !o 850 However, in response to Soviet concerns, in June 1983 the United States indicated that it 
would be flexible about the level of deployed ballistic missiles. 

figures are tor actual or deployed ballistic missile wartieads Under SALT counting rules, the 
numbers would be somewhat highei 

'The U S f^ure includes 263 currently operational &~52s The remainder are in storage, museums, 
ground training, etc.. but are charged to the U S account under SALT counting rules. 

The USSR figure includes Bear. Bison, and Backfire bombers 

•Under the U S START proposal, the 3 to 1 disparity in throw-weight (in the Soviets' favor) would be 
substantially reduced 
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nuclear charges (by which they mean 
missile w«*rheads and bomber weapons). 
In addition, they propose to ban all 
ground- and sea-launched cruise missiles, 
and limit air-launched cruise missiles, 
with a range in excess of 600 kilometers. 

• The Soviet START proposal does 
not provide for genuine reductions in the 
two countries* forces. It would reduce 
strategic deliivry vehicles by 25% from 
the high level of 2,400 that would have 
been established by SALT II, but it 
would permit substantial growth in the 
number of ballistic missile warheads 
above current levels. 

• In addition, the Soviet proposal 
does not link reductions to increased 
strategic stability. It does not 
distinguish U'tween fast, accurate, 
MIKVed ballistic missiles and slow-flying 
systems such as lumbers that face un- 
constrained Soviet defenses. 

During negotiations in the fall of 
1983, the Soviet Union did not discuss 
seriously the U.S. build-down projwsal 
nor did it respond to the U.S. offer to 
explore tradeoffs between areas of U.S. 
and Soviet advantage and interest. The 
Soviets have publicly leveled several 
criticisms at the U.S. approach to 
START. 

The Soviets charge that the U.S. 
pro|H>sal's fcx»us on MIRVed ICBMs M dis- 
criminates H against the Soviet Union, 
which has a higher proportion of its 
nuclear warheads on MIRVed ICBMs. In 
fact, however, since rough equality now 
exists in the numtwr of ballistic missile 
warheads, the U.S. proposal would force 
both countries to make approximately 
equal reductions in this area. Although 
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the Soviet Union would have to make 
proportionally greater reductions in its 
land-based ICBM systems, because a 
larger proportion of their warheads are 
on them, the United States would have 
to make relatively great cr reductions in 
warheads on SLBMs. 

The Soviets also charge that the 
U.S. proposal would force them to 
restructure their strategic forces. 
Although the U.S. proposal does favor a 
shift away from land-based MIRVed 
ICBMs, such a shift would be in the in- 
terest of both countries because it would 
diminish the incentive and the ability to 
launch a crippling first strike. 

START and NATO 

The United States has kept its allies 
fully informed of its arms control ap- 
proach and of the U.S. and Soviet 
START positions. The U.S. proposal 
was endorsed by the leaders of NATO 
governments at the June 1982 NATO 
summit in Bonn and since then has been 
repeatedly endorsed by NATO ministers. 

The process of alliance consultations 
is traditional and vital. The START 
reductions the United States seeks 
would enhance the security of other 
Western nations as well as that of the 
United States. Since the opening of the 
talks in June 1982, the President's 
START negotiator has met periodically 
with the NATO ambassadors and briefed 
them on the course of the talks, a prac- 
tice that will continue. 

Conclusion 

At the end of Round V of START in 
December 1983, the Soviet Union- 
claiming M a change in the strategic situa- 
tion" due to the initiation of limited 
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NATO missile deployment** in Europe 
under the alliance's 197U decision— re- 
fused to set a resumption date for the 
talks. 

START touches upon issues central 
to both U.S. and Soviet national security 
interests. The United States is commit- 
ted to fair and balanced arms control 
and has made a good faith proposal, 
demonstrating considerable flexibility 
while remaining open to serious Soviet 
proposals. The United States is con- 
vinced that implementation of its 
START profx>sals would enhance not on- 
ly U.S. and allied security but that of 
the Soviet Union as well and is prepared 
to resume the negotiations any time and 
any place. 



Intkkmediatk-Range 
Nuclear Forces 

The INF negotiations began in (Geneva 
in November 1981; the Soviet Union uni- 
laterally broke off the talks in November 
1983. The talks centered on the 
intermediate-range nuclear systems of 
greatest concern to the two sides — 
land-based, longer range INF missiles. 
The United States proposed the elimina- 
tion of this entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet missiles or, as an interim agree- 
ment, substantial reductions to equal 
global levels for both sides of warheads 
on such missiles. In contrast, the Soviets 
have insisted on keeping their monopoly 
in LKINF missiles vis-a-vis the United 
Suites. Their approach suggests that 
they place much greater importance on 
the political goal of trying to split NATO 
than on addressing real security con- 
cerns. 



Background 

U.S. short- and intermediate-range 
nuclear systems in Europe are essential 
to deterrence. These systems, link 
NATO's conventional forces and the 
U.S. strategic nuclear deterrent. They 
"couple* the United States to Western 
Europe and ensure that the entire spec 
trum of U.S. power is available to deter 
any potential aggressor. 

The Soviet Union has long deployed 
missiles on its territory with sufficient 
range to strike targets in Europe but 
not the United States. In the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, the U.S.S.R. deployed 
SS-4 SS-5 missiles targeted against 
E T * ^ \ \e 575 were in place by 
n I V ... contrast, the United 
S k > early 1960s, deployed 
fe -hsrs of roughly equivalent 

rnifc ; • iie Thor and Jupiter— in the 
Unittu kingdom, Italy, and Turkey. The 
United States unilaterally withdrew and 
retired these systems in the 1960s. 

Thus, from the mid-1960s, the 
Soviet Union held a monopoly over the 
United States in this type of missile. The 
Soviet lead was tolerable in an era when 
the imbalance in these intermediate- 
range systems was offset by superior 
U.S. strategic forces, which provided an 
adequate deterrent to Soviet aggression 
or intimidation. 

Two critical developments— Soviet 
achievement of strategic parity with the 
United States and deployment of the 
SS-20— came together in the 1970s to 
alter the situation. 

The SS-20 Buildup. As part of an 
unprecedented peacetime military 
buildup, the Soviet Union began 
strengthening its intermediate-range 
nuclear forces — an area in which it 
^ ready was clearly superior to NATO— 
with the deployment in 1977 of the 
highly capable SS-20. 
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• The SS-20 is inure wvvrsAv and 
has a greater range than the and 
SS-5. From its bases on Soviet ter- 
ritory, it can strike targets throughout 
Europe, the Middle East, North Afrir 
and much of Asia and the Pa&rific. 

• The SS-20 s mobility and trar. 
(H»rtak>ility allow it to he redeployed 
quickly to any part of the U.S.S.R. 

• The SS-20 carries three independ- 
ently targetable warheads, as opposed to 
the single warhead of the earlier 
missiles, and its launchers are capable of 
firing two, three, or more rounds of 
missiles. 

The SS-20 has substantially im- 
proved the Soviet LRINF missile force 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
Soviet deployment of these missiles (at 
the rate of about one per week) con- 
tinued throughout the INK talks, even 
after the Soviet declaration in 1982 of a 
"unilateral moratorium" on new missiles 
in or within range of Europe, and it 
shows no sign of stopping. As of 
September 1984, the Soviets had de- 
ployed 378 SS-20 missiles with 1,134 
warheads (not counting refires), as well 
as about 200 SS-4 missiles. Even 
though the obsolete SS-5s had been 
phased out, the Soviets still have in- 
creased the total number of warheads 
deployed on LRINF missile launchers to 
some 1,300. 

By the late 1970s, the Soviet Union 
had attained parity with the United 
States in strategic nuclear forces, 
dramatically increased its lead in INF, 
and retained its conventional force ad- 
vantages. Strategists and political 
leaders in Europe and America were 
concerned that these trends, if un- 
checked, might lead Soviet leaders to 
conclude, however mistakenly, that the 
evolving military balance made aggres- 
sion feasible or intimidation worthwhile. 



The U.S. commitment to the defense of 
its allies had not changed, but it was 
feared the So v iet Union might perceive 
the linkage between European and 
North American security as less credi- 
ble. Such a perception would undermine 
deterrence and threaten the peace. 

European concerns were exacer- 
l*ated by the SALT II process, which 
many believed did not take adequate ac- 
count of European security interests. 
Specifically, the SS-20 was not limited 
by the SALT II agreement, yet cruise 
missiles, which offered a potential for 
countering Soviet SS-20 deployments 
against Europe, would have been con- 
strained, at least temporarily. 

The December 1979 
"Dual-Truck" Decision 

These concerns— first expressed by 
European members of NATO- led to in- 
tensive alliance-wide consultations, 
culminating in the "dual-track* decision 
of 1979. On the modernization track, the 
alliance decided to redress the INF im- 
balance through deployment in Western 
Europe, starting in 1983, of 572 single- 
warhead U.S. LRINF missiles— 108 
Pershing II ballistic missiles, as a re- 
placement for the shorter range 
Pershing I, and 464 ground-launched 
cruise missiles (GLCMs), Deployment of 
Pershing lis and GLCMs began in 
December 1983 in accordance with the 
schedule agreed to by NATO. 

The second element of the 1979 deci- 
sion was the arms control track, calling 
for U.S,-Soviet negotiations on INF. The 
alliance agreed that such talks should 
proceed step-by-step toward compre- 
hensive limitations. It was, therefore, 
decided that the talks should focus ini- 
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• Elfmlnata anth* class of 
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tialiy on l.kiM- mr, ..iU- Sf the systems of 
greatest concern («♦ U»th \ides — tht- 
Soviet SS SS 4, and SN f, and the 
l T .S. Pershing II ami (iUM 

The dual-track decision also c.fab 
fished criteria tor INK arms control I hat 
were further developed by NATO's 
Special Consultative (Iroup (SCO), the 
alliance forum for consultations on INF 
arms control. While in some cases these 
criteria are unique to the INK negotia- 
tions, they (ierive from and are fully 
consistent with the basic principles that 
the I'mtcd States tn'licves essential for 
sound arms control: 

There must be equality of right* 
and limits. The principle of equality, by 
ruling out unilateral advantage, is funda- 
mental to sound arms control, stability, 
and a U.S. Soviet relationship based on 
reciprocity and mutual restraint. 

The negotiations should encom- 
pass U.S. and Soviet systems only. In 
bilateral negotiations, it would be inap- 
propriate to negotiate limits on, or 
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discuss compensation for, the independ- 
ent nuclea: forces of any other country 7 . 

Limitation* roust be applied 
globally, with no transfer of the 
threat from Europe to Asia* Because of 
the range, mobility, and transportability 
of modern Soviet LRINF missile 
systems, regional limits alone would I* 1 
insufficient. Soviet SS^20s based in Cen- 
tral Asia can strike most targets in the 
European NATO countries. Those 
missiles based farther ear.t also could l>e 
moved readily to locations from which 
they could strike Europe as well. An 
agreement covering only missiles in 
Europe, therefore, could easily be under- 
mined and would not be militarily mean 
ingful, either to America's European 
allies or to those in Asia. 

There must be no adverse effect on 
NATO's conventional defense and de- 
terrent capability. NATO could not ac 
cept Soviet demands to eliminate from 
Europe virtually all U,S. aircraft with 
important conventional missions. 

Any agreement roust be effectively 
verifiable. 

From Decision to 
Negotiations (1980 81) 

In accordance with the dual-track den 
sion, the United States immediately of 
fered to begin negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviets initially refused, 
posing the condition that NATO must 
first renounce the modernization track. 
The Soviets countered with a proposal 
for a bilateral "moratorium" on deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range nuclear 
forces in Europe. NATO rejected this of- 
fer for three reasons: 

• A moratorium would have codified 
the Soviet advantage in INF, particular- 
ly its monopoly of LRINF missiles, arid 
thus preserved the imbalance the 1979 
decision had set out to redress; 
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• It would not have halted the 
SS-20 buildup in the eastern U.S.S.R.; 
and 

• By preventing NATO's deploy- 
ment, a moratorium would have re- 
moved the very incentive the Soviets 
had to negotiate genuine reductions. 

Prospects for talks thus remained 
stalemated through the first half of 
1980. Only after Moscow recognized, in 
the summer of that year, that NATO 
was determined to proceed with deploy- 
ments, did the Soviets agree to negotia- 
tions. A month of preliminary exchanges 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union took place in Geneva in the 
fail of 1980. 

When President Reagan assumed of- 
fice in January 1981, he ordered a com* 
prehensive review of U.S. security and 
arms control policies. In March of that 
year, the Administration reaffirmed the 
U.S. commitment to pursue both tracks 
of the 1979 decision— arms control as 
well as modernization. 

At the May 1981 meeting of NATO 
foreign ministers in Rome, it was an- 
nounced that the United States would 
open INF negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in the fall. That summer, contacts 
between U.S. and Soviet officials took 
place regarding the arrangements. 

At the same time, NATO's Special 
Consultative Group began intensive 
deliberations on the specifics of the U.S. 
negotiating position. Hie SCO continued 
to meet while the talks were going on 
and has done so regularly since the 
Soviet walkout. A second NATO body, 
the High Level Group of NATO's 
Nuclear Planning Group, also met to ad* 
dress questions raised by the prospective 
deployment of U.S. LRINF missiles. 

Taken as a whole, these activities 
represent the most intensive intra- 
alliance consultations in NATO's history. 
They have ensured that the U.S. 
negotiating position fully reflects allied 



views and that the implementation of 
both tracks of the 1979 decision pro- 
ceeds on the basis of full coordination 
among the allies. A comprehensive ac- 
count of the INF talks is available in the 
SCG's "Progress Report to Ministers" of 
December 8, 1983. 

First Year of Negotiations 

Ambassador Paul Nitze, the U.S. INK 
negotiator, first met with his Soviet 
counterpart, Ambassador Yuli 
Kvitsinskiy, in Geneva on November 30, 
1981, 

Zero Option. At the t>eginning of 
the talks, President Reagan set forth the 
M zero/r ero" option— an offer to forego 
deployment of the Pershing II and 
GLCM if the Soviet Union would elimi- 
nate its SS-20, SS-4, and SS-5 missiles. 
The "zero option" would eliminate an en- 
tire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
weapons— longer range INF missiles. 
That remains the long-term U.S. objec- 
tive. At the same time, the United 
States emphasized that it would nego- 
tiate in good faith and consider any seri- 
ous Soviet proposal. 

Soviet Position. The Soviet Union 
proposed that "NATO"— by which the 
Soviets meant the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France— and the 
U.S.S.R. each reduce to 300 "medium- 
range" missiles and aircraft in or In- 
tended for use" in Europe. The Soviet 
proposal, while permitting the U.S.S.R. 
to retain a substantial number of SS-20s 
in Europe and to continue its buildup of 
SS-20s in Asia, would have prohibited 
deployment of any U.S, LRINF missiles 
in Europe. It also would have removed 
from Europe hundreds of U.S. aircraft 
capable of carrying both nuclear and 
conventional weapons, essential to 
NATO's conventional deterrent. 
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Central luue*. Ah the negotiations 
progressed during 19&J, several areas of 
disagreement between the two^sides 
emerged: 

LRINF Missiles, While the United 
States proposed the reciprocal elimina- 
tion of all U.S. and Soviet LRINF 
missiles, the Soviet proposal would have 
legitimized a Soviet monopoly in these 
systems, * 

The Balance, The Soviets based their 
position on the ai^ertion that a "balance" 
in "medium-range" forces in Europe 
already existed, a claim raiting on a 
selective use of data. In fact, the Soviet 
Union holds an aa vantage in every cate- 
gory of INF systems. The Soviets in- 
clude in their "balance" independent 
British and French systems and U.S. 
aircraft not located in Europe. They ig- 
nore missiles in the eastern U.S.S.R. 
tHkt can strike NATO targets and ex- 
clude thousands of their own nuclear- 
capable aircraft with characteristics 
similar to those of the U.S. aimuft they 
do include. 

The Soviets first claimed that there 
was a balance in October 1979, when 
there were 100 SS-20s. They repeated 
this claim while they continued to deploy 
such missiles and NATO deployed 
nothing: in 1981, when there were 250 
SS-20s, and early 1983, when 351 were 
in place, while NATO still had not 
deployed a single missile. 

Geographic Scope. The United States 
wants global limits on LRINF missiles 
because of their range, mobility, and 
transportability. The Soviets have pro- 
posed binding limits only on those 
systems in or "intended for use in" 
Europe, leaving the ever-increasing 
systems in the eastern U.S.S.R. outside 
the terms of an agreement Soviet 
missiles in the eastern U.S.S.R. pose a 
growing threat to U.S. friends and allies 
in Asia. Many such missile systems are 



still within range of NATO Europe, 
while all could be redeployed quickly to 
be within such range. 

Aircraft, The original one-aided 
Soviet proposal to limit certain Western 
aircraft while excluding similar Soviet/ 
Warsaw Pact aircraft was designed to 
undermine the alliance's conventional 
defense and deterrent capabilities, while 
leaving untouched a large number of 
Soviet nuclear-capable aircraft The 
United States was concerned that intro- 
ducing aircraft into the talks could delay 
agreement on LRINF missiles. Never- 
theless, there was some progress in the 
aircraft issue in fcte 19S3. 
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Third-Country Force*. The Soviets 
have sought to "take into account" the 
independent forces of the United King- 
dom and France. NATO made dear 
from the outset that the INF negotia- 
tions should encompass limits only on 
O.S. and Soviet systems. If Soviet 
SS-20s are to be retained, only U.S. 
LRINF missiles can offset them and en- 
sure the necessary link between 
American strategic power and European 
security. Moreover. 

• Britain and France are sovereign 
countries, each with its own strategic 
security interests. The United States 
does not determine the composition or 
control the use of these independent 
forces. 

• British and French forces repre- 
sent minimum national deterrents, 
designed to deter attack against Britain 
and France, not against the other 13 
non-nuclear members of NATO. 

• British and French forces are dif- 
ferent in role and characteristics from 
the U.S. and Soviet LRINF missiles. 

• British and French forces are 
small compared to the size of the Soviet 
nuclear arsenal. Even if all Soviet 
LRINF missiles were removed from con- 
sideration, tho Soviet Union would still 
have thousands of INF aircraft and 
other nuclear systems (including 
substantial strategic nuclear forces) 
arrayed against Britain, France, and the 
other West European NATO allies. 

• In essence, the Soviets demand 
that the U.S.S.R. be granted a legally 
sanctioned "right" to have nuclear forces 
equal to those of all other power? com- 
bined. This is tantamount to a demand 
to legitimize global Soviet military 
superiority and political domination* 

• The Soviets sought compensation 
for U.K. and French forces in SALT I 
and SALT II. Like those talks, the INF 
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negotiations are bilateral, and neither 
Britain nor France would permit its 
forces to be included. In SALT, it should 
be noted, the Soviets accepted agree- 
ments applying limits only to U.S. and 
Soviet systems. 

The "Walk-in-the- Woods*. In sum- 
mer 1982, Ambassadors Nitze and 
Kvitsinskiy developed an informal 
package of proposals for consideration 
by their respective capitals. That 
package provided for equal levels »f 
LRINF missile launchers in Europe (the 
United States to be allowed 75 GLCM 
launchers and 300 warheads, the Soviets 
75 SS-20 launchers with 225 warheads), 
no Pershing II deployment, and a freeze 
on SS-20s in the Eastern U.S.S.R. The 
package did not compensate the Soviets 
for U.K. and French forces. Although 
Washington had some problems with the 
package, Ambassador Nitze was 
authorized to pursue informal discus- 
sions. But Moscow rejected the entire 
package as well as further informal ex- 
plorations. 

Second Year of Negotiations 

Interim Agreement Proposal. Follow- 
ing extensive discussions within the 
alliance and between the United States 
and Japan, on March 30, 1983, Presi- 
dent Reagan announced a new proposal: 
scaling back NATO's planned 
deployments to as low a level as the 
Soviet Union would accept, provided 
that the U.S.S.R. reduced its own 
LRINF dep >yments to an equal global 
level of warheads. In advancing this pro- 
posal for an interim agreement, Presi- 
dent Rcagun reaffirmed that the 
zero/zero outcome remained NATO's 
long- term objective. 

The Soviets rejected the interim 
agreement proposal even before they 
had a chance to study it. They also failed 
to consider a U.S. offer to discuss col- 
lateral constraints following a U.S. pro- 
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posal that summer to make reciprocal 
such constraints on shorter range INF 
systems. However, in August 1983, then 
Soviet General Secretary Yuri Andropov 
for the first time indicated Soviet 
willingness to destroy SS-20S removed 
from Europe as part of an agreement, 
rather than reserving the right to 
redeploy them, as had been their posi- 
tion theretofore. 

U.S. September Initiatives. On 

September 22, 1983, the United States 
introduced three new proposals respond- 
ing 1 directly to what the Soviet Union 
had described us important concerns: 

• Within the context of an agree- 
ment providing the right to equal global 
levels of U.S. and Soviet LRINF missile 
warheads, the United States was pre- 
pared to consider a commitment not to 
offset the entire worldwide Soviet 
LRINF missile deployments by deploy- 
ments in Europe, while retaining the 
right to such deployments elsewhere; 

• The United States was prepared 
to apportion reductions under an agree- 
ment between Pershing lis and GLCMs 
in an appropriate manner; and 

• The United States was prepared 
to consider equal limits on specific types 
of U.S. and Soviet Sand-based LRINF 
aircraft. 

As President Reagan stated at the 
UN General Assembly in September 
1983, with these initiatives 'the door to 
an agreement is open." Nonetheless, the 
Soviets refused to explore the U.S. sug- 
gestion. They said they could not discuss 
the geographic allocation or Pershing II 
reduction proposals, since these presup- 
posed there would be some U.S. 
deployments, {Throughout the negotia- 
tions, in fact, the Soviets insisted that 
not a single I IS. cruise or Pershing II 
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missile amid be deployed.) They also 
declined serious discussion of the U.S. 
aircraft proposal. 

Soviet Walkout. On October 26, 
1983, Andropov announced a somewhat 
modified Soviet position, while threaten* 
ing to end the talks when NATfl deploy- 
ments began. He said that the Soviets 
would reduce their SS-20S in or within 
range of Europe to about 140, with 420 
warheads, to match British and French 
missiles. SS-20 deployments in the 
eastern U.S.S.R. would be frozen follow- 
ing entry into force of an agreement 
concerning missiles in the European 
area, as long as there was no change in 
the "strategic situation" in Asia. An- 
dropov also suggested some flexibility on 
the aircraft issue. In November, the 
United States proposed agreeing to an 
equal global ceiling of 420 LRINF 
missile warheads, corresponding to An- 
dropov's October number for Soviet 
warheads in Europe. 

On November 28, 1983, the Soviets 
walked out of the talks, citing recent 
parliamentary votes in Great Britain, 
Italy, and Germany reaffirming NATO's 
dual-track decision and the arrival of 
U.S. LRINF missiles in Europe. The 
Soviets, whose LRINF deployments had 
continued throughout 2 years of negotia- 
tions, argued that NATO's long-planned 
deployments created an "obstacle" to 
talks. NATO expressed its regret at the 
Soviet decision and called on the Soviets 
to return to the table. The United States 
remains ready to resume INF negotia- 
tions at once, without preconditions. 

Reductions in NATO's 
Nuclear Stockpile 

The 1979 decision explicitly stated that 
INF modernization would not increase 
NATO's reliance on nuclear weapons. 
One element of the decision was to with- 
draw 1,000 nuclear warheads from the 
NATO stockpile in Europe. This with- 
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drawal was completed in More- 
over, the decision stipulated that one ad~ 
ditional nuclear warhead would be with- 
drawn for each new LRINF missile 
deployed. 

The High Level Group then under- 
took an extensive study of NATO's 
security needs, the results of which were 
presented to NATO defense ministers at 
the October 1983 meeting of the Nuclear 
Planning Group. At the meeting, the 
ministers announced that, on the basis 
of the study, NATO would withdraw an 
^ditional 1,400 nuclear warheads from 
Europe. 

When these actions are completed, 
NATO will have withdrawn at least five 
nuclear warheads for each LRINF 
missile deployed, and the total NATO 
nuclear stockpile will be at its lowest 
lew! in over 20 years. 

Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions 

The negotiations on mutual and balanced 
force reductions (MBFR) began in Vien- 
na in 1973. These talks result from a 
NATO initiative to reduce the unequal 
levels of Eastern and Western military 
manpower in Central Europe to equal 
but significantly lower levels. The 
negotiations are part of broader efforts 
by the United States and its allies to 
reduce the likelihood of conflict in Cen- 
tral Europe and to strengthen East- 
West stability. Although the Warsaw 
Pact nominally accepts this goal, 
Eastern unwillingness thus far to ad- 
dress its present manpower superiority, 
or to accept adequate measures to en- 
sure compliance with an MBFR agree- 
ment, remains the main obstacle to 
progress. The West continues to seek 
ways to advance the negotiations. 
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The Origia* of MBFR 

Centra] Europe is the scene of the most 
massive concentration of conventional 
military power in the world: the ground 
forces of East and West in this area 
total some 1.75 million men. These 
forces constitute a burden on both sides 
that is in their mutual interest to 
reduce. Eastern superiority of some 
170,000 ground force personnel in this 
region is an element of instability in the 
East- West balance. Reductions to equal 
levels of conventional forces would do 
much to strengthen political and eco- 
nomic stability and to decrease the 
burden of maintaining such large 
numbers of troops. 

NATO's attempt through negotia- 
tions to reduce these troop levels began 
in 1967, with the adoption of the Harmel 
report on The Future Tasks of the 
Alliance." This report declared that rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union should be 
based on a strong defense and deterrent 
capability as well as a readiness for 
dialogue and detente. The report ex- 
amined the prospects for force reduc- 
tions in Central Europe and conduced 
that as long as balanced reductions in 
Warsaw Pact forces in Central Europe 
could be obtained, NATO could safely 
make limited cuts in its own conven- 
tional strength there. 

At their June 1968 ministerial 
meeting at Reykjavik, Iceland, the 
NATO allies expressed interest in "a 
process leading to mutual force reduc- 
tions'' in Europe. "Balanced and mutual 
force reductions," f 3 declaration stated, 
"can contribute significantly to the 
lessening of tension and to further 
reducing the danger of war. 11 (France, 
which is not a member of NATO's in- 
tegrated military structure, did not par- 
ticipate in this initiative or in the subse- 
quent MBFR negotiations.) 

Negotiations were delayed, however, 
by the Soviet-led Warsaw Fact invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. In August 1968, just 
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2 months after the Reykjavik meeting, 
32 Warsaw Pact divisions invaded 
Czechoslovakia, Five Soviet divisions re- 
mained permanently when the other 
forces departed. By increasing the 
number of Soviet divisions in Central 
Europe from 22 to 27— an addition of 
some 70,000 Soviet soldiers— the inva- 
sion made an agreement establishing 
force parity harder to achieve. 

At their Rome ministerial on 
May 27, 1970, the NATO allies renewed 
their offer to the Warsaw Pact For 2 
years, however, the Soviet Union in- 
sisted that the "reduction of foreign 
troops" could be considered only in the 
context of its own proposal for a Euro- 
pean security conference. In May 1972, 
Soviet leader Brezhnev finally dropped 
this condition and agreed to begin ex- 
ploratory negotiations. (The Soviet pro- 
posal for a security conference eventual- 
ly evolved into the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
which convened at Helsinki in 1973.) 
That month, at the signing of the In* 
terim Agreement on strategic arms limi- 
tation (SALT I), Brezhnev and President 
Nixon endorsed "the goal of ensuring 
stability and security in Europe through 
reciprocal reduction of forces." 

Repre* r:tatives of 12 members of 
NATO and the 7 Warsaw Pact members 
met on January 31, 1973, to determine 
the terms of reference for the negotia- 
tions. The first MBFR negotiating round 
began on October 30 of that year. 

The Nature of the MBFR Talks 

The MBFR negotiations are the longest 
continuous multilateral arms control 
talks in history. They were 5 years in 
gestation and have been going on for 1 1 
more. The goal is to reduce each side's 
military manpower in the Central Euro- 
pean '"zone of reductions" to parity at a 



level of 700,000 ground force personnel 
and a maximum of 900,000 air ard 
ground force personnel combined. The 
zone of reductions consists of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Benelux countries on the Western side, 
and East Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia on the Eastern. In addition to 
these reductions, the West seeks certain 
"associated measures" that would 
enhance stability and facilitate verifica- 
tion. These measures would give each 
side confidence that the other is observ- 
ing the agreed manpower limits and is 
not assuming a threatening posture with 
residual forces. 

Beyond the highly technical issues 
that have characterized the MBFR 
negotiations from the beginning is the 
more fundamental question of whether 
the Soviet Union is prepared to accept a 
verifiable agreement guaranteeing East- 
West manpower equality in the zone of 
reductions. Despite stated Soviet accept- 
ance of the principle of parity, the 
Soviet Union has steadfastly resisted 
agreement on the data relating to its 
force levels. This has raised serious 
questions about Soviet willingness to ac- 
cept genuine and verifiable reductions to 
equal levels. 

Geographical Asymmetry 
and Force Disparity 

Fundamental to the question of the con- 
ventional force balance in Central 
Europe is the geographical asymmetry 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., which works to the advantage 
of the Warsaw Pact. 

The Soviet Union's western border is 
only 360-420 miles from the eastern 
border of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In the West, however, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean lies between the United States 
and the European allies. In the event of 
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severe tension or actual conflict, the 
Soviet Union, drawing on its vast man- 
power reserves, could quickly move 
forces forward over an excellent railway 
and paved road network. To reinforce 
NATO, the United States would have to 
transport troops by sea and air from 
bases over 3,500 miles away and would 
have to overcome serious logistical 
problems. 

Western Europe's geographical com- 
pactness makes defense in depth diffi- 
cult and undesirable; one-quarter of 
West Germany's industrial production 
and 30% of its population are less than 
60 miles from the NATO- Warsaw Pact 
border. 

The geographical realities of 
Western Europe and NATO's commit- 
ment to preserve the territorial integrity 
of its members make imperative a policy 
of "forward defense," but the distance 



separating Europe from the United 
States complicates the implementation 
of such a policy. The Soviet Union and 
its allies have used these geographic 
disparities to gain substantial military 
advantage. 

Western Objectives in MBFR 

NATO draws its strength from the fact 
that it is a coalition of free nations, 
joined together to ensure their common 
security. The Western position is based 
on consensus, arrived at in NATO head- 
quarters in Brussels and transmitted to 
the allied negotiators in Vienna- 
NATO is a defensive alliance not 
merely in declared policy but in its 
military posture and, most importantly, 
in the minds of its people and their 
leaders. What NATO seeks at Vienna is 
greater security from aggression and, by 
extension, a lessening of the risk of war 
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for all of Europe. The keystone of this 
effort is the search for parity; the West 
has never sought in MBFR to alter the 
European conventional balance to 
achieve superiority over the Warsaw 
Pact. 

The geographic, military, and politi- 
cal disparities between the two alliances 
have led NATO to set certain standards 
for an MBFR agreement 

Parity. The current force disparity 
threatens stability, poses a significant 
threat to NATO security, and potentially 
lowers the nuclear threshold. The MBFR 
negotiations are intended to eliminate 
this disparity at least in the Central 
European reductions area. 

Redactions. In view of present ine- 
quality, parity can be achieved only 
through asymmetrical reductions, i.e., 
with the East reducing more than the 
West. But the West also seeks parity at 
a lower level and would thus make 
sizable reductions of its own. 

Associated Measures. To be effec- 
tive, arms reductions agreements must 
contain provisions to ensure and verify 
compliance and to inhibit assumption of 
a threatening posture by the forces still 
left in the area. The Western package of 
associated measures would serve these 
objectives. 

The Course of the Negotiations; 
Eastern and Western Positions 

In MBFR's II -year existence, both East 
and West have made a variety of pro- 
posals. On both sides, however, there 
has been a strong continuity in objec- 
tives. 

The West has consistently sought 
parity of forces at a reduced level. The 
East, with equal consistency, has re- 



sisted effective acceptance of parity. In- 
itially, it rejected equality explicitly; 
later, it did so implicitly, accepting pari- 
ty as a goal but refusing to admit to the 
size of its current forces and, conse- 
quently, to the size of reductions that 
would be needed to achieve parity. 

On November 8, 1973, the East sub- 
mitted a draft agreement calling for 
overall reductions of about 17% for 
ground and air forces on both sides. The 
reductions were to take place in three 
consecutive phases; each side was to 
withdraw 20,000 forces, and those not 
indigenous to the area of reductions 
would be withdrawn to their national 
territories. The equal reductions called 
for by the East would have perpetuated 
the force disparity already existing in 
the East's favor. 

On November 22, 1973, the West 
presented its proposal, calling for reduc- 
tions in two phases to an equal level on 
both sides. The first phase would be 
limited to U.S. and Soviet personnel, in- 
volving 29,000 U.S. and 68,000 Soviet 
troops and withdrawal of 1,700 Soviet 
tanks. The Soviet reduction was to en- 
tail withdrawal of a complete Soviet 
tank army, representing the most 
threatening offensive force in the area. 
In the second phase, reductions would 
continue on both sides until a common 
ceiling of 700,000 ground forces and 
900,000 ground and air forces combined 
was reached. 

By 1975 it was clear that the East 
was not prepared to accept the Western 
proposal. Following the December 1975 
NATO ministerial, the West sought to 
give new impetus to the talks. In ex- 
change for Eastern agreement to the 
basic principle of the Western proposal 
(two-phase asymmetrical reductions to 
parity, including withdrawal of a five- 
division Soviet tank army in the first 
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phase), NATO offered to withdraw 54 
nuclear-capable F-4 aircraft and 36 Per- 
shing 1 missiles, together with 1,000 
nuclear warheads. 

The East again failed to agree. 1 It 
followed this Western move hy introduc- 
ing a new MBFR proposal in February 
1976. Withdrawals were expressed sole- 
ly in percentage terms; forces would be 
withdrawn in regiments and brigades; 
and— picking up the idea of including 
nuclear forces — each side would with- 
draw 54 nuclear-capable aircraft and 
ballistic missile systems. The latter offer 
ignored the Western call for reductions 
in Soviet tanks. 

In June 1976, the East changed its 
tactics but yielded nothing of substance. 
Hitherto, it had tabled no figures for the 
size of ite f orces. Now, it declared that it 
had 987,300 ground and air force per- 
sonnel, 805,000 of them ground troops. 
These figures were designed to suggest 
that the East had a numerical superiori- 
ty over the West of no more than about 
14,000 troops in the zone of reductions. 

From this point on, the Soviet Union 
shifted its position to accept, for the 
first time, the principle of parity, but it 
contended that, given the alleged rough 
equality of forces, almost equal reduc- 
tions of the two sides would suffice to 
reach parity. The East followed up its 
data figures with a new proposal in 1978 
calling for equal ceilings of 700,000 for 
ground forces arrived at through 
substantially equal reductions: 105,000 
from the Warsaw Pact and 91,000 from 
NATO. 

*The Wentern proposal eventually was 
superseded by NATO's 1979 decision to offer 
separate negotiations on intermediate-range 
nuclear force* while unilaterally withdrawing 
1,000 nuclear warheads from Europe before 
those negotiations began. 



The West's quarrel with the Eastern 
position was not with the proposed com- 
mon ceiling of 700,000, which had been 
the centerpiece of its own proposal of 
1973; rather, it objected to the Eastern 
contention that the current level of 
forces on the two sides was roughly 
equal and that the common ceilings 
could thus be reached by roughly equal 
reductions of the kind the Soviets had 
proposed. In fact, the West has consist- 
ently estimated that Eastern ground 
forces were larger by some 170,000 men 
than the Eastern figures. 

The Soviet Union has refused ever 
since to cooperate with Western efforts 
to identify the source of the manpower 
discrepancy. Eastern negotiators allege 
that Western probing is designed to ex- 
tract secret information about Eastern 
forces that the Soviet General Staff con- 
siders essential to national security and 
to gain a unilateral military advantage 
for NATO by demanding lai^e, asym- 
metrical Eastern force reductions. Com- 
parable information on Western forces is 
publicly available. 

The actual level of Soviet and other 
Eastern forces in the area has been one 
of the most important unresolved issues 
in MBFR; since 1976 the data dispute 
has been the central stumbling block in 
the negotiations. 

Despite Soviet unwillingness to 
respite the data question and accept ge- 
nuine parity, the West was committed to 
making progress toward ait agreement. 
In 1978, the West offered to guarantee 
that European NATO forces would be 
reduced following initial U.S. and Soviet 
reductions. In December 1979, the West 
scaled back demands for initial reduc- 
tions in the hope that this would 
facilitate early progress. Under this new 
Western proposal, the first phase would 
entail reductions of 13,000 U.S. and 
80,000 Soviet soldiers (three divisions)— 
a considerable modification of the 
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original Western demand for the first- 
phase removal of a complete Soviet tank 
army. Thi. Vest also proposed a compre- 
hensive pacitage of associated measures 
designed to ensure that a treaty would 
bt? effective and verifiable. 

Speaking to the West German 
Parliament in June 1982, President 
Reagan reaffirmed that an MBFR 
agreement was an important objective of 
his Administration. A month later, the 
West presented a new draft treaty that 
represented another major effort to ad- 
dress Eastern concerns while preserving 
the Western requirement for parity and 
adequate associated measures. 

In some respects the 1982 draft 
treaty was a significant departure from 
previous Western approaches, although 
the fundamental principle— reductions 
to equal ceilings of 700,000 ground force 
personnel and 900,000 ground and air 
force personnel combined— remained un- 
changed. 



The major innovation of the Western 
draft was that it would bind all direct 
participants in one agreement to under- 
take the reductions required to reach the 
ceiling. This provision sought to address 
the frequently expressed Soviet concern 
that initial Soviet reductions might not 
be followed by reductions in the forces 
of the United States' NATO allies. 

Consistent with previous Western 
approaches, the draft treaty called for 
associated measures intended to give 
each side confidence in the other's com- 
pliance. These measures provided for: 

• Prenotification of activity by one 
or more division formations outside the 
division's garrison area; 

• Provisions to permit observers at 
such activities; 

• Prenotification of major 
movements of ground forces into the 
area of reductions; 

• An annual quota of on-eali inspec- 
tions; 
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• Designation of permanent entry 
and exit points into and from the area of 
reductions, with observers stationed at 
these points; 

• Exchange of information on forces 
to be withdrawn and continuing periodic 
exchanges of information on residual 
forces; and 

• Noninterference with national 
technical means of verification. 

In February and June 1983, the 
East made new proposals, the principal 
elements of which were: 

• U.S. /Soviet reductions by "mutual 
example," that is, outside the context of 
an agreement; 

• An agreed freeze on all forces and 
armaments in the MBFR area subse- 
quent to the U.S. /Soviet reductions; and 

• Subsequent negotiation of a treaty 
binding all direct participants to reduc- 
tions in a single phase. The East sug- 
gested that such a treaty be based on its 
1982 draft. 

In this proposal and others, the East 
has agreed in principle with some key 
Western verification measures such as 
inspection, but the agreement has been 
hedged with restrictive conditions, and 
the East has been reluctant to discuss 
details. 

Although there are some positive 
elements in the East's approach, it is 
still clearly inadequate because it fails to 
address the crucial question of data and 
to resolve the problem of verification. 

In April 1984, the West presented a 
new MBFR initiative aimed at breaking 
the impasse over data and verification 
issues. The heart of that initiative is a 
proposal of Western flexibility on data 
in exchange for Eastern flexibility in 
meeting Western verification re- 
quirements. 



The new proposal modifies previous 
Western data requirements in two ways: 

• Data are required before treaty 
signature only for ground combat ami 
combat support forces (roughly 60% of 
the total forces and 75% of die ground 
forces in the reductions area); and 

• Precise agreement on these data 
is not required, only that they fall within 
an acceptable range of Western esti- 
mates. 

In return, the East is asked to ac- 
cept the Western package of verification 
measures (outlined in the 1982 Western 
draft treaty) with the following m^Jifica- 
tions: 

• Increased numbers, duration, area 
of onsite inspections and increased size 
of inspection teams; 

• Observation of the process of 
reductions, vacating garrison, and 
departure of the area; and 

• Exchange of a more detailed 
breakdown of information on individual 
force components. 

Limiting the initial data exchange to 
combat/combat support forces focuses 
the negotiations on forces most responsi- 
ble for the combat potential of the sides 
and on those having more apparent 
structure and more predictable man- 
power. Therefore, the prospect for 
agreement on the current levels of 
ground combat/combat support forces 
should be better than for total forces. 
Determining the numbers of other forces 
in the reductions area would be deferred 
for 2 years, pending onsite verification 
through reciprocal, cooperative 
measures. 

The full schedule of reductions to 
parity would not be established until 
data on all forces is agreed. But the pro- 
posal requires the United States and the 
Soviet Union to commit to a schedule of 
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major reductions in their ground com* 
bat/combat support forces on the basis 
of the pre- treaty data exchange. 

Requirement for Progress 

The new Western treaty proposal con- 
tains the necessary elements to break 
the impasse. The initial Soviet reaction, 
however, has not been positive, and until 
the East demonstrates a willingness 
through concrete actions to accept the 
necessary asymmetrical reductions to 
reach parity, progress almost certainly 
will continue to be curtailed. 

Although the lack of concrete results 
thus far has been disappointing, the 
West has made some progress. The prin- 
ciples of collectivity and parity seem 
finally to be estaniished; associated 
measures have been proposed that 
would contribute substantially to stabili- 
ty and confidence in Europe; ai:d a bet- 
ter understanding of the two sides' 
security concerns has evolved. 

The MFBR talks began because the 
United States and its NATO allies be- 
lieved that a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of Eastern conventional force 
superiority is a negotiated agreer. 
leading to force parity at lower overall 
levels. The West remains committed to 
that ^oai and convinced that such an 
agreement would ultimately increase the 
security of all the peoples of Europe. 



Confidence-Building Measures 

Nature and Purpose 

Confidence-building measures — unlike 
arms reductions provisions, which seek 
to constrain the she, weaponry, or 
structure of military forces— are de- 
signed to enhance mutual knowledge 
and understanding about military forces 
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and activities. Their overall purpose is to 
reduce the possibility of an accidental 
confrontation through miscalculation or 
failure of communicator to inhibit op- 
portunities for surprise attack, and to 
enhance stability in times of calm or 
crisis. 

Confidence-building measures are an 
important part of U.S. efforts to achieve 
greater security and stability* Although 
they do not themselves reduce forces or 
armaments, by providing for more effec- 
tive and timely exchange of information 
and greater reciprocal understanding of 
intentions and actions, they ran help 
reduce the possibility of an East* West 
confrontation arising by accident or mis- 
calculation. 

U.S. -Soviet confidence-building 
measures include the "Hotline" Agree- 
ment and the * Accidents Measures* and 
Incidents at Sea Agreements. Multi- 
lateral measures in force are contained 
in the CSCE Final Act, signed in 
Helsinki in 1975. The principal confi- 
dence-building feature of the Final Act 
is the agreement of both East and West 
to prior notification of large military 
maneuvers. This concept has been incor- 
porated into the Western proposal at the 
MBFR negotiations. The allies have also 
presented a package of confidence- and 
security-building measures at the Con- 
ference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe (CDE) talks in Stockholm. 

In 1982, President Reagan proposed 
a new set of U.S.-U.S.S.R. bilateral 
confidence-building measures, including 
prior notification of ballistic missile 
launches, prior notification of major 
military exercises, and expanded ex- 
change of forces data* These proposals 
were submitted at the START and INF 
negotiations. In addition, President 
Reagan in 1983 proposed an important 
set of measures to improve the ability of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
to communicate rapidly and urgently. 
Those proposals, on which the United 
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States ami the U.S. S R. began negotiat- 
ing in Au^-ust 1983, include improving 
the hotline, establishing a U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint Military Communications Link, 
and improving Emha&sy-capital com- 
munications. In July 1984, the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed to 
improve the hotline by adding a high- 
speed facsimile capability to the existing 
teletype equipment. This will enable both 
countries to send charts, photos, and 
other graphic materials almost instan- 
taneously. 



Bilateral Agreements: Nuclear 
Forces and Crisis Stability 

Over the last two decades, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
reached agreement on several measures 
designed to reduce the risk of accidental 
nuclear war. 

• The "Hotline" Agreement, signed 
in 1963, established a direct teletype 
communications link between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. A second agreement, 
signed in 1971, provided for upgrading 
the hotline by adding satellite circuits 
which began operation in 1978, Further 
agreement to add high-speed facsimile 
capability was reached in July 1984. 

• The "Accidents Measures'* Agree- 
ment, signed in 1971, requires each side 
to maintain safeguards against the ac- 
cidental or unauthorized use of nuclear 
weapons; to notify the other side before 
planned missile launches beyond the ter- 
ritory of the launching party in the 
direction of the other ppity; and to 
notify each other intineoiately in the 
event of an accidental, unauthorized, or 
any other unexplained incident involving 
a possible detonation of a nuclear 
weapon. 



• The Incidents at Sea Agreement, 
signed in 1972, enjoins the two sides to 
observe strictly the letter and spirit of 
the International Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea; to refrain 
from provocative acts at sea that could 
increase the risk of war; and to notify 
mariners of actions on the high seas 
representing a danger to navigation or 
to aircraft. 

• Article XVI of the SALT II agre* 

ment contained a provision requiring ad* 

vance notification of all multiple ICBM 

launches (more than one ICBM in flight 

at the same time) or single ICPM 

launches planned to extend beyond the 

national territory of the notifying side, 

regardless of direction, 
r 

Confidence-Building Measures 
in the START and INF Talks 

In his Berlin speech of June 11, 1982; at 
the UN Special Session on Disarmament 
on June 17, 1982; and in his speech of 
November 22, 1982, the President 
pledged to leave no stone unturned in 
the effort to reinforce peace and lessen 
the risk of war. Recognizing the need to 
improve mutual communication and con- 
fidence, he suggested various ways in 
which the United States and the Soviet 
Union could deal with this problem. 
These included reciprocal exchanges in 
such areas as advance notification of 
major exercises, an expansion of agreed 
advance notification of ICBM launches, 
and an expanded exchange of strategic 
forces data. As the President stated in 
Berlin: 

Taken together, these steps would repre- 
sent a qualitative improvement in the nuclear 
environment They would help reduce the 
chances of misinterpretation in the case of 
exercises and test launches Ami they would 
reduce the secrecy and ambiguity which sur- 
round military activity. 
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After thorough study of ways to im- 
plement and expand the President's pro- 
posals, the United States proposed to 
the Soviet Union at the START and INF 
talks in Geneva those measures men- 
tioned by the President in Berlin as well 
as two additional ones: advance notifica- 
tion of launches of submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles and of land-based, 
longer range INF ballistic missiles. At 
U.S. initiative, a Working Group on 
Confidence-Building Measures was 
established within the START negotia- 
tions in the fall of 1983. 

Notification of ICBM Launches. 

Several U.S-U.S.S.R. agreements pro- 
vide for advance notification of certain 
ICBM launches. None, however, covers 
all ICBM launches, since none covers 
single launrhw that impact within the 
territory of the launching nation. Be- 
cause any launch could in some circum- 
stances create uncertainty, the United 
States proposed in START that the 
sides provide notice of all ICBM 
launches, whether they occur singly or 
in multiples, whether their flights re- 
main within national boundaries or ex- 
tend beyond them. 

Notification of SLBM Launches. 
At present, the United States and the 
CS.S.R. do not notify each other of sea- 
launched ballistic missile launches; they 
do issue standard notices to airmen and 
mariners, announcing "closure areas," if 
an SLBM is expected to impact in inter- 
national waters. To reduce any possi- 
bility of misinterpretation, the United 
States has proposed that both sides pro- 
vide advance notification of all their 
SLBM launches, including those impact- 
ing within national territory. Along with 
the ICBM notification measure, this 
would mean that for the first time ad- 
vance notification would be required for 
all launches of strategic ballistic missiles 
in the arsenals of both sides. 



Notification of Longer Range INF 
Ballistic Misailc Launches. The United 
States also proposed in the INF negotia- 
tions that advance notification be provid- 
ed for all launches of LRINF ballistic 
missiles. These include the Soviet 
Unions SS-20 and SS-4 missiles, and 
Ihe U.S. Pershing II. 

Prior Notification of Major 
Nuclear Force Exercises. Each year 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear forces conduct 
large-scale military exercises intended to 
develop, perfect, or refine plans, pro- 
cedures, or operations, and to provide 
training. The United States has pro- 
posed that each side provide notification 
in advance of those major exercises to 
avoid raising the concerns of the other 
side. This would complement the 
reciprocal notifications on conventional 
maneuvers covered by the Helsinki Final 
Act and those which are currently being 
negotiated in the CDE. 

Expanded Exchange of Forces 
Data. The United States also proposed 
in the START and INF talks that both 
parties agree to an expanded exchange 
of information on their strategic and 
intermediate range nuclear forces. This 
detailed exchange of information would 
help reduce the risk of misinterpreting 
actions involving such forces and 
enhance understanding of each other's 
capabilities. Moreover, such exchanges 
are important to the successful negotia- 
tion of any START or INF agreement, 
since those agreements would entail 
substantial reductions and restrictions 
on many systems. The expanded data 
exchange would be an important step in 
the verification of those agreements. 

U,S, -Soviet Communications 
Improvement* 

In May 1983, the President strongly en- 
dorsed a Department of Defense report 
to Congress recommending additional 
proposals to strengthen stability and 
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reduce the risk of accident or miscalcula- 
tion. The proposals resulted from more 
than * year's study, in close consultation 
with Congress. The specific proposals 
are: 

• Addition cf a high-speed facsimile 
capability to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. hotline 
(on which agreement was reached in 
July 1984), which will permit trans* 
mission of more complex data, including 
full pages of text, maps, and graphs. 
This capability will increase the speed 
and reliability of communications, there* 
by improving both sides' ability to clarify 
ambiguous situations; 

• Establishment of a Joint Military 
Communications Link, a high-speed fac- 
simile link that would supplement the 
hotline and existing diplomatic channels. 
Its primary purpose would be to facili- 
tate rapid communication regarding the 
military aspects of nuclear or other 
military crises; and 

• Establishment by the U.S. and 
Soviet Governments of improved com- 
munications with their embassies in each 
other's capitals. These improved com- 
munications could supplement both the 
hotline and the Joint Military Com- 
munications Link. Each government 
would install and control its own system. 

Each of those measures would in- 
crease our ability to resolve crisis situa- 
tions and prevent military escalation. 
Taken together, they would mark a 
substantial advance toward further 
reducing the risk that accident or mis- 
interpretation could ever load to war. 

Although the United States and the 
Soviet Union reached agreement to im- 
prove the hotline in July 1984, the 
Soviet Union has not expressed any in- 
terest in the two other U.S. proposed 
communications improvements. 



Multilateral Negotiations: 
Confidence-Building Measure* 
oss Conventional Fcrcei 

CSCE. Certain confidence-building 
measures are now in effect throughout 
Europe as a result of the 1975 Helsinki 
Final Act Negotiated between 1973 and 
1975 at the 35-nation CSCE, they pro- 
vide for notification of major maneuvers 
involving more than 25,000 troops; 
voluntary notification of smaller scale 
maneuvers; and invitation of observers 
to these activities. The Final Act also 
notes th<e value of notification of other 
large-scale troop movements, below the 
25,000 level, out does not require such a 
step. 

As arms control devices, the confi- 
dence-building measures in the Final Act 
have made only a modest contribution. 
They are limited in the activities 
covered, in the specificity of their provi- 
sions, and in their geographic appli- 
cability. Furthermore, the Soviets 
violated the Helsinki Final Act by failing 
to give adequate notification 9f one ma- 
jor exercise in 1981. 

MBFR. The next phase in the evolu- 
tion of Western thinking on the poten- 
tial of confidence-building measures 
centered on the MBFR negotiations. 
During the late 1970s, the West began 
considering in greater depth the military 
and verification implications of an 
MBFR agreement that would reduce 
and limit NATO forces. In particular, 
concerns arose about a possible situation 
following conventional force reductions 
in which the activities of residual War- 
saw Pact forces might appear so 
threatening as to unravel MBFR con- 
straints against a military buildup. 
These concerns prompted an exhaustive 
discussion among NATO's MBFR par- 
ticipants on ways in which provisions 
similar to confidence-building measures 




might contribute not only to verification 
of troop cuts and limitations nut also to 
greater military stability following 
reductions. 

The result was a NATO initiative in 
1979 to negotiate, concurrently with an 
MBFK reductions agreement, a package 
of stringent new verification and 
stabilization measures. These measures 
called for a detailed inspection regime, 
controls on exit and entry of manpower 
into the zone of reduct"- as, exchanges of 
information on the size and structure of 
military forces, and notification of 
movements of major military formations 
into and within Europe, Since then, 
there has been some progress on clarify- 
ing the issues involved, but the Eastern 
participant:, have resisted key elements 
of the Western package. 

Conference on Confidence* and 
Security-Building Measures 'And Dis- 
armament in Europe. The next stage in 
the evolution of Western efforts to 
develop confidence-building measures 
resulted from the French proposal in 
May ti*7h for a conference on disarma- 
ment in Europe. 

The Madrid CSCE Review Con- 
ference, which concluded in September 
1983, agreed to a CDE within t'*e 
overall CSCE process and directed it to 
take the first steps to negotiate a set of 
mutually complementary confidence- and 
security -holding measures designed to 
reduce the risk of military confrontation 
in Europe, The CDE, at least initially, is 
concerned not with force or arms limita- 
tions but rather with how such forces 
are used. The measures to be negotiated 
must be militarily significant, politically 
binding, verifiable, and applicable to the 
whole of Europe — including Soviet terri- 
tory as far east as the Ural Mountains. 

Implicit in the Helsinki CSCE Final 
Act, and reaffirmed in the November 
1983 Helsinki CUE Preparatory Confer- 



ence decision document, is that CDE will 
not interfere with other, ongoing 
negotiations— such as MBFR and the 
Geneva-based UN Conference on Dis- 
armament—and that its future schedule 
and agenda will depend on the CSCE 
Review Conference in Vienna in 1986. 
The CDE began on January 17, 1984, in 
Stockholm and will continue with brief 
recesses until the next CSCE Review 
Conference in Vienna in 1986. 

Hie Western Position 

From the Western perspective, the CDE 
is primarily a coherence about surprise 
attack in Europe. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote greater openness and predictability 
in military activities. Measures proposed 
by the West are intended to: 

• Reduce the risk of conflict by sur- 
prise attack or miscalculation; 

• Inhibit displays of force for pur- 
poses of intimidation; and 

• Enhance communications among 
participating states. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
United States and its allies have devel- 
oped a coherent package of coniidence- 
and security-building measures. These 
measures, frequently referred to as 
"openness measures" and introduced by 
the West on January 24, 1984, call for; 

• Information exchange on ground 
and air forces in the CDE zone; 

• Forecasts and notifications of mili- 
tary activities in the zone, including am- 
phibious operations, mobilizations, and 
alert activities, as well as regular out-of- 
garrison activities; 

• Mandatory invitations to 
observers at these activities; 

• The right of onsite and aerial in- 
sj>ection by challenge; and 

• Facilities for improved communi- 
cation between participants. 
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Secretary Shultz ia greeted by Sweditti Foreign 
Attain* Minister Lennart Bodatrom upon arrival in 
Stockholm on January 16 f 1964. to attend the 
Conference on Confidence- end Security- Sliding 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe. 



Consistent with the CDE mandate, 
the Western pro{x>sa!s call for concrete 
actions that can contribute meaningfully 
tii peace and stability. They represent a 
significant advance* over the confidence- 
building measures contained in the 
Helsinki Final Act l>ecause they will all 
be mandatory, verifiable, applicable to 
the whole of Europe, and cover more 
military activities. The Western ap- 
proach to the CDE also complements ef- 
forts in other arms control forums 
{START, INF. MBFR, and the Confer 
once on Disarmament), and other securi- 
ty negotiations such as upgrading the 
f\S.-l\S.S.R. hotline. 



The Eastern Position 

The East, led by the Soviet Union, has 
promoted six proposals at Stockholm 
featuring a proposed agreement or 
treaty on the non-use of force, linked to 
. proposed agreement on non-first-use 
of nuclear weapons. The other four pro- 
posals call for establishing nuclear 
weapons free zones, reductions of mili- 
tary budgets, a ban on chemical 
weapons in Europe, and an expansion of 
the Helsinki confidence-building 
measures. 

These proposals were presented in 
Stockholm at the beginning of the sec- 
ond round on May 8 f 1984. Many have 
been featured in the Eastern agenda for 
some time. All appeared in the Prague 
Declaration issued at the Warsaw Pact 
summit in January 1983. Except for the 
last measure, they are generally incon- 
sistent with the conference mandate. 
The Soviets contend that the Western 
package of "openness measures" is a 
cover for spying and that in any event 
the Western package of confidence- and 
security-building measures is too tech- 
nical. The West, by contrast, will con- 
tinue to insist on measures that con* 
tribute specifically to European security 
rather than merely repeat existing 
promises of good behavior. 

In his speech before the Irish Parlia- 
ment on June 4, 1984, President Reagan 
affirmed U.S. willingness to consider the 
Soviet proposal for a declaration on the 
non-use of force "if discussions on re- 
affirming the principle not to use force, 
a principle in which we believe so deep- 
ly, will bring the Soviet Union to 
negotiate agreements which will give 
concrete new meaning to that 
principle. . , " The Soviet Union had not 
taken up that offer by the time the 
negotiating session adjourned in July 
1984. 
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The Soviet Approach to 
Confidcace-BuUdiiif Meuora 

The Soviet Union has expressed support 
in principle for progress in confidence- 
building measures both in the CSCE 
context and in START. However, ex- 
perience suggests that the Soviets have 
a different view of these measures than 
the West. The Soviet concept in many 
cases emphasizes voluntary expressions 
of good wilr rather than concrete con- 
tributions to stability. Thus, the West 
often has encountered difficulty in turn- 
ing expressed Soviet interest into 
specific measures. Frequently, Soviet 
proposals have involved declaratory 
devices, such as non-use of force 
pledges, which would add nothing to 
European security or to commitments 
already undertaken in the UN Charter 
and the Helsinki Final Act. In other in- 
stances in which the Soviets have ad- 
vanced proposals that would restrict 
specific military activities, the measures 
have been vague or designed to inhibit 
U.S. and allied military flexibility critical 
to maintaining an effective deterrent, 
while leaving Soviet forces and activities 
relatively unaffected. 

Conclusion 

The United States has taken the initia- 
tive in proposing in START, INF, and 
other forums a broad range of bilateral 
measures aimed at strengthening mutual 
confidence and reducing the risk of 
nuclear conflict as the result of accident 
or miscalculation. The United States has 
continued to work closely with its allies 
in the MliFR talks and the CDE to iden- 
tify and negotiate agreen ents on con- 
crete measures to decrease the dangers 
of conventional conflict. 

The success of these efforts will de- 
pend largely on the readiness of the 



Soviet Union to move beyond simple 
declaratory gestures to the negotiation 
of meaningful and effective confidence- 
building measures. 



Chemical Weapons 

The use of chemical weapons in warfare 
is prohibited by the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 and by customary international 
law, but there are no restrictions on the 
production and stockpiling of such 
weapons. Moreover, the Geneva Proto- 
col lacks provisions for verifying or en- 
forcing compliance — a deficiency high- 
lighted by use of chemical and toxin 
weapons by the Soviet Union aifd its 
allies since the mid-1970s in Southeast 
Asia; in Afghanistan since the Soviet in- 
vasion in 1979; and more recently by 
Iraq in its conflict with Iran. The United 
States is seeking to improve compliance 
with existing agreements and to 
negotiate a more effective prohibition. 
On April 18, 1984, in the Geneva Con- 
ference on Disarmament, the United 
States introduced a draft treaty calling 
for a comprehensive and verifiable 
global ban on chemical weapons. Prog- 
ress depends largely on whether the 
Soviet Union is willing to accept effec- 
tive provisions for verification and com- 
pliance. 

Background 

Chemical weapons were first used in 
World War L By the time the war end- 
ed, chemical warfare had claimed more 
than 1 million casualties. To prevent a 
recurrence of this tragedy, the 1926 
Geneva Protocol, one of the oldest arms 
control agreements still in force, was 
negotiated. This treaty prohibits the use 
in war of "asphyxiating, poisonous or 
other gases, and of all analogous 
materials, liquids or devices,* as wel' as 
"bacteriological methods of warfare." 
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Although outlawing the use of \n>th 
chemical and biological weapons, the 
Geneva Protocol places no limits on pro- 
duction and stockpiling. Moreover, it has 
no provisions to ensure verification and 
deal with issues of compliance. It has 
proven tragically inadequate to prevent 
use of chemical weapons against 
defenseless people, 

The United States is committed to a 
complete and verifiable prohibition of 
chemical weapons production and stock- 
piling and to ensuring the destruction of 
existing chemical wea|>ons stocks and 
production facilities. This goal is U»ing 
pursued in the 40-nation Conference on 
Disarmament in (Jeneva, where the 
United States nas presented a draft 
treaty binning chemical weapons. Cen- 
tral to the U.S. propositi are strong veri- 
fication and compliance provisions, in- 
cluding automatic and unimpeded onsite 
challenge inspections of military and 
government-owned or -controlled 
facilities in the event of a suspected 
treaty violation. 

The Soviet. Union, though suiting 
that it, too, seeks a complete ban on 
chemical weapons, has not shown itself 
willing to aicept such measures. It main- 
tains a large chemical weapons produc- 
tion and military training program, and 
more than 80,000 chemical weapons 
specialists art 1 in ihe Soviet ground 
forces alone. This far exceeds the chemi- 
cal weapons fKisture of all other states 
together and, combined with the use of 
chemical weapons by the Soviets and 
their allies in Afghanistan and Southeast 
Asia, raises serious questions regarding 
Soviet intent to comply with a chemical 
weapons ban. 



Chemical Weapons Use 

Reports of the use* of lethal chemical 
weapons l>egan to emerge from Laos 
nearly 9 years ago. Five years ago 
similar reports started coming from 
Afghanistan. Early reports were infre- 
quent and fragmentary, reflecting the 
remoteness of the conflict and the isola- 
tion of the victims. In the summer of 

1979, the U.S. Department of State 
prepared a detailed compilation of inter- 
views with refugees from Laos on this 
subject. That fall, a U.S. Army medical 
team visited I*aos to conduct further in- 
terviews. By the winter of 1979, the 
United States felt it had sufficient 
evidence to raise the matter with the 
Governments of Laos, Vietnam, and the 
Soviet Union. 

Dissatisfied with their responses, the 
United States began raising the issue 
publicly in the United Nations, before 
the Congress, and in other forums. In 

1980, U.S. experts initiated a review of 
all refwrting back to 1975. In mid-1981, 
these exj>erti; began testing physical 
samples from Southeast Asia for the 
presence of toxins — biologically pro- 
duced chemical poisons whose produc- 
tion, stwkpiiing, and use are prohibited 
by the 1972 Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion. 

On March 22, 1982, the Secretary of 
State submitted a report to Congress 
(Special Report No, 98) setting forth the 
results of the U.S. investigation. This 
report was updated by Special Report 
No. 104, issued in November 1982. 
Subsequent reports were issued in 
August 1983 and February 1984, These 
reports drew upon the following 
evidence: 

• Testimony of those who saw or 
experienced chemical weapons attacks; 



• Testimony of physicians, refugee 
workers, journalists, and others who had 
the opportunity to question witnesses or 
victims; 

• Testimony of those who had en- 
gaged in chemical warfare or were in a 
(K»sition to observe those who did; 

• Scientific analysis of physical 
samples taken from sites where attacks 
took place; 

• I)ocumentary evidence fn m open 
sources; and 

• Intelligence derived from national 
technical and other means. 

In the words of Special Report 
No. !*S: 

taken together, this evidence has ied 
the T S. (invi-rhmi'Mt r<» cone] uck* that I>ao 
anil Vietnamese forces. <>|*>rathig under 
Soviet sujiemsion, have since 1975 employed 
lethal chemical anii toxin wcajnms in i^uos; 
tfiat Vietnamese fnrei»s have, since 1978, 
use<i lethal chemical and toxin agent* in Karri- 
frtichea: and that Soviet forces have used a 
variety of lethal chennciii warfare agents, in- 
eluding nerve ^ises. in Afghanistan since the 
Soviet invasion of that country in 1979, 

!m December 1980, the UN General 
Assembly initiated an international in- 
vestigation into the use of chemical 
weapons. In December 1982, the Ex- 
erts Group directed by the (Jeneral 
Assemhy to conduct the investigation 
issued its rejx>rt. The report supported 
U.S. claims in more than a dozen 
specific technical areas and faulted in 
strong language the Soviet "scientific ex- 
planation" for the presence of toxins in 
physical samples from Southeast Asia. 
The Experts Group concluded that it 
"could not disregard the circumstantial 
evidence suggestive of the possible use 
of some sort of toxic chemical substance 
in some instances." The General 
Assembly was sufficiently concerned 
that it established permanent UN 
machinery to permit further investiga- 
tion of allegations of chemical weapons 
use. 
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In March 1984, the United Nations 
investigated charges of Iraqi chemical 
weapons use in the Iran-Iraq war. The 
investigation concluded that both 
mustard gas and the nerve agent tabun 
have been «ised against Iranian forces. 
The United States has confirmed these 
reports independently and has con- 
demned such chemical weapons use. In 
addition, the United States and several 
other Western countries have placed 
special export controls on selected 
chemicals that have been used by Iraq to # 
make chemical weapons, 

Anns Control Implications of 
Chemical Weapons Use 

Soviet involvement in the use of chemi- 
cal and toxin weapons violates the 1925 
Geneva Protocol and the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention. It highlights the 
limitations of treaties lacking effective 
provisions for verification and com- 
pliance. Use of chemical weapons by 
Iraq— a party to the Geneva Proto- 
col—heightens these concerns, 

This Hlegal use of chemical weapons 
underlines the importance of effective 
verification and compliance mechanisms 
in any chemical 'weapons ban. The Soviet 
Union has consistently described U.S. in- 
sistence on such mechanisms as an at- 
tempt to block progress toward prohibit- 
ing chemical weapons use. In fact, this 
U.S. insistence reflects a desire to en- 
sure that a treaty prohibiting chemical 
weapons production and stockpiling 
could be effective. 

Soviet use of toxin weapons also 
demonstrates the need to strengthen the 
inadequate compliance mechanisms con- 
tained in the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention. In late 1982, the UN General 
Assembly, by a vote of 124-15 (with 1 
abstention), supported convening a con- 
ference of the states' parties to the con- 
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vention to discuss ways to make the con- 
vention more effective. The initiative 
came from a number of neutral and 
nonaligned nations, led by Sweden; vir- 
tually its sole opponents were the Soviet 
Union and its allies. The United States 
strongly supports the proposal for a con- 
ference. 

The United States and Control 
of Chemical Weapons 

U.S. opposition to chemical warfare is as 
old as such warfare itself: in May 1915, 
a month after the first use of poison gas 
in World War I, President Wilson pro- 
posed the discontinuance of its use. The 
belligerents rejected the proposal. In 
1922, chemical warfare was on the agen- 
da of the U.S. -sponsored Washington 
Disarmament Conference. At American 
initiative, a prohibition on "the use in 
war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices" was included in the 
text of a treaty negotiated at the con* 
ference but which never entered into 
force due to the failure of other states to 
ratify. 

This prohibition was repeated in the 
1925 Geneva Protocol, with the inclusion 
of language prohibiting bacteriological 
warfare as well. The protocol grew out 
of a U.S. suggestion that the 1925 
Geneva Conference for the Supervision 
of the International Traffic in Arms ad- 
dress the task of banning chemical 
weapons. Unfortunately the protocol, 
lacking any provisions for ensuring com- 
pliance, did not offer adequate 
guarantees against the threat of illicit 
chemical weapons use. 

During World War II, it was not the 
Geneva Protocol which prevented use of 
chemical weapons, but deterrence. The 
United States and Great Britain made 



clear they would not use chemical 
weapons first but would retaliate against 
military objectives if the Axis Powers 
employed them. In 1943, President 
Roosevelt stated that the United States 
would regard a chemical attack upon 
any of its allies as an attack upon itself. 
As a result, poison gas was not used. 

In 1%9, the United States reaf- 
firmed that it would not be the first to 
use chemical weapons and that it would 
not use, under any circumstances, bio- 
logical and toxin weapons. Subsequently, 
the United States played a leading role 
in the Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament (a forerunner of the Con- 
ference on Disarmament) in negotiating 
the Biological Weapons Convention of 
1972. 

From 1977 to 1980, the United 
States engaged in bilateral negotiations 
with the Soviet Union in an effort to 
further progress toward a chemical 
weapons treaty. That effort proved 
fruitless due to Soviet unwillingness to 
accept effective verification and com- 
pliance measures. 

U.S. policy on chemical warfare 
seeks an effectively verifiable chemical 
weapons ban and, as both a negotiating 
incentive and a hedge against negotiat- 
ing failure, to maintain a limited de- 
terrent capability. Deterrence is, of 
course, fundamental to NATO's defense 
strategy. Under present conditions, 
faced with a significant Soviet offensive 
chemical warfare capability, the United 
States must maintain a limited chemical 
weapons retaliatory capability. 

U.S. efforts to ban chemical 
weapons are concentrated in the Con- 
ference on Disarmament in Geneva. For 
the past 4 years, the United States has 
been active in the conference's chemical 
weapons working group, helping focus 
attention on the necessary elements for 
an effective chemical weapons prohibi- 
tion. 
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The draft treaty presented by Vice 
President Bush on April 18, 1984, con- 
tains detailed provisions to ensure com- 
pliance with a ban, including: 

• Declaration and systematic inter- 
national onsite inspection of chemical 
weapons stocks and production facilities 
and declaration of plans for destruction 
of the stocks; 

• Systematic international onsite in- 
spection of the destruction of both 
chemical weapons stocks and production 
facilities; 

• Declaration and onsite inspection 
of the operation of other facilities for 
legal production of chemicals posing a 
high risk of diversion to chemical 
weapons production; and 



• An "open invitation" challenge in- 
spection provision whereby suspected 
treaty violations in military or govern- 
ment-owned or -controlled facilities 
would be investigated within 24 hours of 
a complaint. 

ProipeeU 

As Vice President Bush made clear in 
his April 1984 address, the United 
States is fully committed to working 
toward a verifiable prohibition on 
chemical weapons development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling, transfer, and use. Such 
a prohibition must include effective 
means of verifying compliance and in- 
vestigating suspected cases of noncom- 
pliance. Provision for onsite inspection 
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Vice President Bush presents U.S. drett treaty banning chemical we. pons to the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, April 18, 1984. 
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of facilities, stocks, arid iht* (instruction 
process must lie among them. "National 
means" suggested by the Soviets are 
equivalent to self-inspection, and "na- 
tional technical means," such as recon- 
naissance satellites, cannot alone 
guarantee that we could detect cheating. 

This is because clandestine produc- 
tion of chemical weapons could take 
place in a factory with no special out* 
ward characteristics, while clandestine 
chemical weapons stocks could be stored 
almost anywhere. The U.S. "open invita- 
tion" inspection proposal is, therefore, 
designed to provide confidence that an 
eventual ban will not be violated. 

The United States, together with 
other Western and developing countries, 
will continue to press in the Conference 
on Disarmament for an effective 
chemical wea}M)fis t>an. The draft treaty 
presented in (leneva will help keep ef- 
forts concentrated <m the issues of 
verification and compliance. The United 
States is working to ensure that this ef- 
fort will result in a treaty that will per- 
manently alwlish the practice and the 
threat of chemical weapons use. 

Space Arms Control 

The United Suites has played a lead rule 
in negotiating international agreements 
governing space activities, including the 
Outer Space Treaty, Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, and ABM treaty. These and 
other agreements constitute an exten- 
sive body of international law pertaining 
to military activity in space. At U.S. ini- 
tiative, bilateral talks with the Soviet 
Union on antisatellite arms control were 
held during H*7K-79. The United States 
supports formation of a committee to 
address a broad range of space arms 
control issues in the 40-nation Con- 
ference on Disarmament in Geneva. In 
June I € Jh4, the Soviets proposed talks on 
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outer space arms control, including anti- 
satellite weapons (ASATs), to take place 
in September in Vienna. The United 
States accepted at once, without precon- 
ditions. The Soviets have subsequently 
hardened their position, set forth 
preconditions, and rejected coming to 
the Vienna talks which they themselves 
had proposed. The United States re- 
mains ready for serious talks at any 
time. 

Outer Space Treaty 

Background. The Soviets launched 
Sputnik I, the first artificial satellite of 
the earth, October 4, 1957. Earlier that 
year, developments in rocketry had 
already led the United States to propose 
international verification of the testing 
of space objects. The development of an 
inspection system for outer space was 
part of a Western proposal for partial 
disarmament put forward in August 
1957. The U.S.S.R., in the midst of 
testing its first ICBM, did not accept 
these proposals. 

Between 1959 and 1962 the Western 
powers made a series of proposals to bar 
the use of outer space for military pur- 
poses. Their successive proposals for 
general and complete disarmament in- 
cluded provisions to ban the orbiting and 
stationing in outer space of weapons of 
mass destruction. Addressing the UN 
General Assembly on September 22, 
1960, President Eisenhower proposed 
that the principles of the Antarctic 
Treaty— which internationalized and 
demilitarized that continent and pro- 
vided for its cooperative exploration and 
future use — be applied to outer space 
and celestial bodies. 

Soviet proposals for general and 
complete disarmament between 1960 
and 1962 included provisions for ensur- 
ing the peaceful use of outer space. The 
Soviet Union, however, would not 
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separate outer space from other disar- 
mament issues. The Western powers ob- 
jected to the Soviet approach, which was 
tied to unacceptable demands in other 
areas and designed to upset the military 
balance. 

UN Resolution. After the signing of 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963, 
the Soviet Union's position changed. On 
September 19, 1963, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko told the UN General Assembly 
that the U.S.S.R. wished to conclude an 
agreement to ban placing nuclear 
weapons in orbit. U.S. Ambassador 
Stevenson stated that the United States 
had no intention of orbiting weapons of 
mass destruction, installing them on 
celestial bodies, or otherwise stationing 
them in outer space. The General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion on October 17, 1963, welcoming the 
Soviet and American statements and 
calling upon all suites to refrain from in- 
tnxiucing weapons of mass destruction 
into outer space. 

The United States supported the 
resolution. Seeking to sustain the 
momentum for arms control agree- 
ments, the United States pressed for a 
treaty to give further substance to the 
UN resolution. 

Treaty Negotiated* On June 16, 
1966, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union submitted draft treaties. 
The American draft dealt with celestial 
Inniies; the Soviet draft covered the 
whole outer space environment. The 
United States accepted the Soviet posi- 
tion on the sco(k* of the treaty, and by 
Septeml*T, agreement had lieen reached 
in discussions at Geneva on most treaty 
provisions. By December, differences on 
the few remaining issues — chiefly involv- 
ing access to facilities on celestial 
bodies, reporting on space activities, and 
the use of military equipment and per- 
sonnel in space exploration— had been 
satisfactorily resolved in private con- 
sultations. 
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On December 19, the General 
Assembly approved by acclamation a 
resolution commending the treaty. It 
was opened for signature at 
Washington, London, and Moscow on 
January 27, 1967. On April 25, the 
Senate gave unanimous consent to its 
ratification, and the treaty entered into 
force on October 10, 1967, 

The substance of the treaty's arms 
control provisions is in article IV, which 
restricts military activities in two ways: 

• First, it contains an undertaking 
not to place in orbit around the earth, 
install on the moon or any other celestial 
body, or otherwise station in outer 
space, nuclear or any other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

• Second, it limits the use of the 
moon and other celestial bodies ex- 
clusively to peaceful purposes and ex- 
pressly prohibits their use for establish- 
ing military bases, installations, or for- 
tifications; testing weapons of any kind; 
or conducting military maneuvers. 

In addition, the treaty explicity en- 
joins states to observe existing interna- 
tional law, including the UN Charter, in 
their activities in the exploration and 
use of outer space. 

U.S. Space Policy 

U.S. national space policy was stated by 
President Reagan on July 4, 1982, and 
reaffirmed in his March 31, 1984 Report 
to Congress Concerning U.S. Policy on 
ASAT Arms Control. Its basic goals are 
to strengthen the security of the United 
States; maintain U.S. leadership in the 
exploration of space; obtain economic 
and scientific benefits through the ex- 
ploitation of space; expand U.S. private- 
sector investment and involvement in 
civil space and space-related activities; 
promote international cooperative ac- 
tivities that are in the national interest; 
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atni eoof>erate with other r nit inns in 
maintaining the freedom of space for all 
activities that enhance the security and 
welfare of mankind. 

The United States will conduct its 
space program in accordance with im* 
portant principles, among which are: a 
commitment to the exploration and use 
of space by all nations for peaceful pur- 
poses ami the U'nefit of mankind; rejec- 
tion of any claim to sovereignty by any 
nation over outer space or celestial 
bodies; recognition that space systems of 
any nation are national property with 
the right of passage through and opera- 
tions in spwice without interference; im- 
plementation of two types of U.S. space 
programs — national security and civil; 
pursuit oi" activities in space in support 
the U.S. right of self-defense; and a 
continuing study of further space arms 
control options. 

In that regard, the President made 
clear that: 

the l'?nW'd Stair* will eunsider 
writiahle and equitable arms control 
measure* t hat would ban or otherwise limit 
Testing and deployment of s{>eafic weajn>ns 
-> stems. *h«mld :h<«>r measures he cornpati* 
hie with t wted States national security. 



ASAT Arms Control 

Current Soviet Capabilities and 
Threat, Current Soviet ASAT capa- 
bilities include an operational co-orbital 
interceptor system, ground-based test 
lasers with probable ASAT capabilities, 
nuclear -armed (Jalosh ABM interceptors 
with residual ASAT capabilities, ami the 
technological capability to mount elec- 
tronic eountermeasures against space 
systems, The co-orbital interceptor 
system— deployed for over a decade and 
the world's only oj>erational ASAT — 
represents a threat to low-altitude U.S, 
sitellites 



The United States currently has 
under development its only ASAT 
system, a miniature vehicle (MV) system 
which will be launched from an F-15 air- 
craft The MV is designed to operate 
only at low altitudes, thereby offsetting 
the existing Soviet system. 

The MV would be able to deter 
threats to U.S. and allied space systems 
by providing the capability to respond in 
kind to a Soviet ASAT attack. It would 
also help deter war by being able, within 
the limits of international law, to deny 
any adversary the use of some space- 
based systems that provide support to 
hostile military forces. These include 
satellites which would provide targeting 
intelligence to Soviet weapon platforms 
for attacking U.S. and allied naval and 
land forces. The MV cannot and need 
not attack Soviet early warning 
satellites at high altitudes. 

Previous Negotiations. At the ini- 
tiative of the United States, bilate^ J 
negotiations between the United States 
and U.S.S.R. on the control of ASATs 
were held in 1978-79. These talks in* 
volved an extensive discussion of some 
of the problems of space arms control 
and revealed major differences between 
the two sides. Further U.S. study since 
then has brought the whole topic of 
space arms control into sharper focus. 

Soviet Activities. Although the 
Soviets have periodically tested thei*' 
operational ASAT interceptor, they 
regularly advance space arms control 
measures such as moratorium proposals 
in international fora, without acknowl- 
edging their own ASAT capabilities. In 
August 1983, they submitted a draft 
treaty to the UN General Assembly call- 
ing for the elimination of existing ASAT 
systems, for a ban on the development 
of new ASATs, and for a ban on attacks 
on satellites. At the same time, they also 
announced a "unilateral moratorium" on 
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launching of ASAT weapons so lung a* 
other countries refrained frum putting 
ASAT weapons into space. 

The wording of these proposals had 
major ambiguities and loopholes. The 
Soviet initiatives pose profound verifier 
tion problems, as in the case of their 
draft treaty, and, in the case of both the 
treaty and the moratorium offer, would 
leave the U.S.S.R. with a deployed 
system and thus a destabilizing 
advantage. 

Considerations Affecting U.S. 
Policy. The United States has been 
studying a range of options for further 
space arms control measures with a 
view to possible negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and other nations, if such 
negotiations could lead to equitable and 
verifiable agreements compatible with 
U.S. national security interests. Atten- 
tion has particularly focused on possible 
ASAT arms control measures. 

The potential benefits of any ASAT 
control regime would depend on both its 
framework and its details. The spectrum 
of possible space arms control measures 
includes tens on specialized ASAT 
weapons and much less ambitious under- 
takings. To be acceptable, any measure 
must be equitable, effectively verifiable, 
and compatible with our national securi- 
ty. Any space arms control measures 
that met these criteria, and were com- 
plied with, would have a number of 
potential benefits. For example, depend- 
ing on the scope and effectiveness of 
any agreement, it might: 

• Limit specialized threats to 
satellites and constrain future threats to 
such key satellites as those for early 
warning. Such limitations on specialized 
threats to satellites, together with 
satellite survivability measures, could 
help preserve and enhance stability. 

• Raise the political threshold for 
attacks against satellites. Restricting 
threatening activity and/or prohibiting 
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attacks on satellites would add to ex- 
isting international law aimed at lower 
ing the likelihood of conflict in space. 

• Meet some international concerns 
regarding the use of space for military 
purposes. 

The U.S. review of space arms con- 
trol possibilities thus far suggests a 
number of difficulties which must be 
overcome if effective arms control 
measures on ASATs are to be achieved. 
Those difficulties include: 

Verification — A ban on all ASAT 
systems would require elimination of the 
current Soviet ASAT interceptor 
system, but no satisfactory means has 
been found to verify Soviet complk\nce 
effectively. Cheating on ASAT limita- 
tions, even on a small scale, could pose a 
disproportionate risk to the United 
States, so verification would be par- 
ticularly important. 

Breakout— This is the risk that a na- 
tion could gain a unilateral advantage if 
the agreement ceased to remain in force 
for any reason— for example, through 
sudden abrogation — and obtain a head 
start in building or deploying a type of 
weapon which has been banned or 
severely limited. 

Definition— Defining what con- 
stitutes an ASAT weapon for arms con- 
trol purposes is very difficult. This prob- 
lem is compounded because even non- 
weapon space systems, including civil 
systems, may have characteristics dif- 
ficult to distinguish from those of 
weapons. Furthermore, many systems 
not primarily designed to be ASAT 
weapons have inherent (or residual) 
ASAT capabilities. 

Vulnerability of Satellite Support 
Systems— An ASAT ban would not en- 
sure survivability of other elements in a 
space system. Ground stations, launch 
facilities, and communications links may 
be more vulnerable than the satellites 
themselves. 
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Soru t Xtmwvitftiw Military .S/*i«r 
Thrrnt — As noted, examination of space 
arms control needs to include considera- 
tion of the growing 1 threat posed by cur- 
rent and projected Soviet space systems 
which, while not weapons themselves, 
are designed to support directly the 
U.K.S.K.'s terrestrial forces in the event 
of a conflict. 

U.S. Accepts Soviet Offer 
of Vienna Talks 

The President's March 1UH4 rejx>rt to 
Congress on ASAT arms control policy 
made clear that the door was not closed 
to ASAT arms control and that the 
United States was seeking to develop ef- 
fective measures to limit specific 
systems. On June 2\K 1 W4. the Soviets 
proposed talks on "preventing the 
militarization of outer space" to begin in 
Vienna in Septemta'r. They specifically 
put ASATs on the agenda. The United 
Suites accepted without preconditions, 
explicitly stating that it intended to 
discuss and seek agreement on feasible 
negotiating approaches which could lead 
to verifiable and effective limitations on 
ASATs. as well jus any other arms con- 
trol concerns of interest to both sides. 

At the time, the United States 
noted that the "militarization of space" 
U'gari when the first ballistic missiles 
were tested and when such missiles and 
other weajnms systems using outer 
space began to be developed. Thus, the 
problem of weapons in space cannot be 
considered in isolation from the overall 
strategic relationship. Accordingly, the 
United States made clear it would seek 
to discuss and defire mutually agreeable 
arrangements under which negotiations 
on the reduction of strategic and 
intermediate range nuclear weaftons 
could be resumed. 

In the weeks following the initial 
Soviet offer . the United States sought to 
make necessary arrangements for the 



Vienna talks throught confidential 
diplomatic channels. However, the 
Soviets insisted on making the 
diplomatic exchanges public and, in do- 
ing so, repeatedly misrepresented the 
U.S. position, obliging the United States 
to rescind in public. They inaccurately 
portrayed the U.S. view on the need to 
reduce offensive nuclear forces as a 
precondition for the talks, while making 
acceptance of their own suggestion of a 
mutual moratorium on ASAT tests itself 
tantamount to a precondition. The 
United States made clear that possible 
mutual restraints would be an ap- 
propriate 1 subjects for the negotiations; 
however, neither this outcome nor any 
other should l>e prejudged before talks 
t>egin. The United States remains ready 
to l>egin talks without preconditions, at 
whatever time is agreeable to the 
Soviets. 

Nuc'LKAK Testing 

Restraint in nuclear testing has long 
l>een considered an important step 
toward controlling nuclear arms com- 
petition. Since the 1950s, successive 
U.S. Administrations have sought veri- 
fiable limitations on nuclear testing that 
would contribute to arms control while 
providing the ability to maintain an ade- 
quate deterrent These efforts have been 
pursued in a variety of channels, in- 
cluding UN bodies and tripartite 
negotiations among the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1963, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
agreed to halt nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere, under water, and in outer 
space. In 1974 and 13/8, the United 
States and the Soviet Union also signed 
the Threshold Test Ban and Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaties limiting the 
size of underground nuclear explosions. 
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Agreement on a mure comprehensive 
test ban, however, has been inhibited by 
concerns about the proper relationship 
of -such a han to other arms control 
issues as well as to the overall East- 
West military balance and the need to 
maintain a credible nuclear deterrent. 
East and West also disagree over how 
best to ensure compliance with specific 
testing limitations and prohibitions. The 
raited States is, therefore, seeking to 
strengthen two of the existing treaties. 

Introduction 

Except for negotiations on limiting 
nuclear forces, no arms control endeavor 
since World War II has generated such 
sustained international interest as the 
issue of nuclear testing. Concern about 
radioactive fallout in the 1950s spurred 
efforts to halt testing, as the nature and 
effects of fallout became better 
understood and as it became apparent 
that no region was untouched by radio- 
active debris. 

Efforts to negotiate an international 
agreement ending nuclear tests began in 
the UN Disarmament Commission in 
May 1955. Since then, a comprehensive 
test ban, or related issues, have been 
pursued in varu>' * • t -\ i in tri- 
lateral negot ; vf. •:.'■« - ^ Me United 
States, the 'u\:<i. > ■ ., a id the 
U.S.S.R. In c «1 ti.»* k> ^rts, how- 
ever, a central a., i i» r .■? . 4 t barrier to 
a treaty limiting test has been the issue 
of verifying compliance to ensure 
against testing in secret. Another impor- 
tant factor has been the role of testing 
in maintaining an effective nuclear de- 
terrent. 

The Soviet Union historically has 
taken the position that national technical 
means, combined with mutual pledges 
that limits would be observed, are suffi- 
cient to verify compliance. The United 
States consistently has sought 
negotiated means of assuring that any 



nuclear testing agreement would not be 
vulnerable to clandestine violation. Given 
the difficulties of detecting underground 
tests and distinguishing such tests from 
other seismic events, these means have 
included the use of seismic instruments 
and onsite inspections. 

Testing Moratorium 

The danger— both to Western security 
and to progress toward genuine arms 
control— of failing to provide for effec- 
tive means of verification in arms con- 
trol agreements was underscored by the 
fate of an international testing mora- 
torium. Implemented unilaterally by the 
United States, Soviet Union, and the 
United Kingdom in 1958, the mora 
torium held until 1961. During that time, 
however, the Soviet Union began 
preparing secretly for the largest series 
of nuclear explosions ever conducted. On 
August 20, 1961, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it would resume testing 
and, on the following day, began the 
first of 40 atmospheric tests conducted 
over a 2-month period- The United 
States and the United Kingdom pro- 
posed on September 3, 1961, that ail at- 
mospheric tests be ended without any 
requirement for international control. 
On September 15, with Soviet tests con- 
tinuing, the United States declared that 
it would resume testing. 

These Soviet tests ended the mora- 
torium and represented a clear breach of 
faith, prompting President Kennedy to 
note: "We know enough now about 
broken negotiations, secret preparations,, 
and long test series never again off' r 
an uninspected moratorium." 

Limited Test Ban Treaty 

Nevertheless, efforts to achieve a test 
ban continued. A three-power (United 
States, United Kingdom, S.R.) con- 
ference met in almost continuous session 
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for uver J{ years, U'ginning in October 
1U58. It adjuurned in January 1962, 
unable to complete drafting of a treaty 
kvause the Soviets insisted that na- 
tional means of detection were sufficient 
tn monitir testing. Further efforts in 
the 18-nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee—a forerunner of today s Conference 
nn Disarmament — also ended in frustra- 
tion. Nevertheless, three-party negotia- 
tions resumed in the summer of 1963. 
The Soviets t)egan to shift toward a 
Western proposal, advanced the year 
l»efort\ for a ban on testing in the atmo- 
sphere, under water, and in outer 
space — environments in which both 
sides agreed that existing verification 
technology was adequate. Because long 
y«»ars <>f discussion had clarified the 
issues, a treaty was negotiated within 10 
days and ratified in October 1963. 

The parties to the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty — originally the United States, 
l f mted Kingdom, and Soviet Union — 
agreed not to carry out any nuclear 
weapon test or any other nuclear explo- 
sion in the atmosphere, under water, or 
in outer space, or in any other environ- 
ment if the explosion would send radio- 
active debris beyond the border of the 
country conducting the test. The treaty 
is of unlimited duration and has been 
signed l>y nearly 125 nations. 

Threshold Test Ban Treaty and 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty 

An important follow-on to the Limited 
Test Kan Treaty came with the negotia- 
tion in the 1970s of the U.S.-Soviet 
Threshold Tes| Ban Treaty signed in 
1972. In this treaty, both parties agreed 
tit it to conduct nuclear v eapons tests of 
any type with planned yields exceeding 
loi) kilotons. The 150-kiloton threshold 
was designed to help maintain the 
strategic balance between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. by inhibiting the 



development of new, high-yield 
warheads that could be fitted to new. 
highly accurate missiles. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union also agreed to apply a similar 
threshold of 150 kilotons to their under- 
ground nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes. This agreement was formal- 
ized in the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty of 1974, which also set various 
aggregate limits on multiple under- 
ground nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes. It is a necessary complement 
to the threshold test ban, because there 
is no essential distinction between the 
technology used to produce a nuclear 
weapon and that used for explosions for 
peaceful purposes. 

The Threshold Test Ban Treaty and 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty 
were submitted to the U.S. Senate on 
July 29, 1976, for advice and consent to 
ratification. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations conducted hearings on 
Lnem during the summer of 1977, but 
the treaties have never been acted upon 
by the full Senate. However, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
declared their intention to abide by the 
150-kiloton testing threshold of the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty provided 
that the other side does so as well. 

Monitoring estimates of a number of 
Soviet nuclear tests since 1976 have in- 
dicated yields in excess of the permitted 
150-kiloton limits. In response to formal 
U.S. queries, the Soviets repeatedly 
have claimed that they are observing the 
150-kiloton limit. Although a definitive 
conclusion cannot be reached— given the 
ambiguities in the available evidence- 
Soviet threshold violations are likely for 
a number of tests. President Reagan 
communicated that finding to Congress 
in his January 1984 report on Soviet 
noncompliance with arms control agree- 
ments. 
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The United State* i» seeking 
verification improvements that would 
significantly enhance our ability to 
monitor Soviet compliance with the 
Threshold Test Ban and Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaties. On 
numerous occasions, the United States 
has sought unsuccessfully to engage the 
Soviet Union in talks on such im- 
provements. The Soviets claim that if 
the United States ratifies both treaties 
and implements their verification provi- 
sions, U.S. verification and compliance 
concerns would be resolved. But there is 
clear reason to doubt such claims. For 
example, no provision exists in the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty for indepen- 
dent validation of the data to be ex- 
changed upon ratification. The United 
States, therefore, continues to believe 
that verification procedures for the 
Threshold Test Ban and Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaties need 
strengthening. 

Comprehensive Test Ban 

From 1977 through 1980, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union met periodically to 
negotiate a comprehensive test ban. The 
three parties failed to reach agreement 
on several major issues, including veri- 
fication. The specific verification issues 
involved the conditions for carrying out 
onsite inspections and the use of seismic 
equipment on the territory of each 
monitored party. 

The United States has decided not 
to resume trilateral negotiations on a 
comprehensive test ban at this time. In 
order to seeurt progress in this area, 
however, the United States agreed in 
1982 to the formation of a working 
group ;^f* Committee on Disarma- 
ment in^feneva with a mandate to 
discuss issues related to verification and 
« compliance with any future compre- 
hensive test ban. 



Conclusion 

Achieving a ban on all nuclear weapons 
tests remains a long-term U.S. goal. A 
test ban by itself cannot end the nuclear 
threat. It is important that such a ban 
be verifiable and that it come into force 
in circumstances in which it can con- 
tribute to peace and stability. A com- 
plete cessation of nuclear tests must be 
viewed in the context of broad, deep, 
and verifiable arms reductions; improved 
verification capabilities; expanded confi- 
dence-building measures; and the 
maintenance of an effective deterrent. 
The United States has, therefore, given 
arms control priority for now to achieve 
ment of significant, equitable, and veri- 
fiable arms reductions, and to 
strengthening verification measures for 
existing agreements on the limitation of 
nuclear testing. 

Limitations on underground tests 
pose a difficult verification challenge. 
Efforts to improve our ability to verify a 
ban on underground nuclear explosions 
have continued since the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty entered into force, and the 
United States has invested more than 
$300 million in research and develop- 
ment to improve seismic and other 
monitoring techniques. Even so, the 
need for effective verification measures 
beyond national means was underscored 
by a report of the UN Secretary General 
on a comprehensive test ban to the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament (March 24, 
1980), The report noted that: 

. , . secret underground testing may pro- 
vide a military advantage to a violator, find it 
may not be possible to obtain, through the 
parties' own means alone, assurance that the 
prohibition is being observed. Provision for 
verification by both national and international 
means must, therefore, be made in & treaty 
banning all underground nuclear tests. 
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Nm.KAK NoM'KOt.IFKKATiON 

The international community long has 
recognized that an increase 'in the 
numlvr of states (assessing nuclear 
weapons could lead to greater risks of 
conflict. For Uns reason, just its thv 
i mted States hits long Jh^.,, committed 
to stemming the "vertical" proliferation 
of nuclear weaponry (that is, the in- 
crease in the arsenals of sUtes already 
possessmg nuclear weapons), it has since 
I.Ma Ufii dedicated to preventing the 
"horizontal" proliferation of nuclear 
wrajh.ns among non nuclear weapon 
suites. 



Origins of I'.S. 
Nonproliferation Policy 

No arms control agenda could effectively 
limil the risk .if conflict and the danger* 
"f nuclear escalation if it «h,| not j lu .|„ 1H . 
a well-thought out program to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
I hus the ( 'nited States ami many ot her 
nations have worked to promote peace- 
ful nuclear programs while preventing 
to the extent possible, the s oread of 
nuclear weapons. Indeed, halting the 
spread of nuclear weapons and guiding 
nuclear development inward peaceful 
ends have been central policy objectives 
«'\erv I '.S. Administration since li»4r> 
A> early as P.Mfi. the ['nited Suites 
then the worlds only nuclear power 
proposed the Karucfi Plan for the inter- 
national control of nuclear technology 
• "<i'-r this plan, the United Suites 
w-uld have given up all its nuclear 
Weapons. However, the Soviets rejected 
t.iis initiative. I'.S. efforts todav center 
on strengthening the international non- 
proliteration regime in several ways- 
through tlie institutions of the Interna 
Initial Atomic Knergy Agency; the lewd 
framework of the Nuclear Stm- 
Proliferation Treaty (NIT) and the 
1 reaty of Tiateloieo; cooperation among 



major nuclear supplier countries; and 
the legislative and policy structure of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Act and " 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act. Presi- 
dent Reagan underscored his Ad- 
ministration's commitment to preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons— and to 
working with all other nations toward 
tiiat end— in his March 31. 1983. arms 
control speech in Los Angeles, as well as 
his July 1, 1983. statement marking the 
15th anniversary of the NPT. 

Evolution of U.S. 
Nonproliferation Policy 

At the end of World War II. the 
Truman Administration and the 
American scientific community under- 
stood that the Manhattan Project to 
develop atomic weapons was hased upon 
concept* m theoretical physics known by 
scientists for some time. Thus the highly 
dangerous prospect of nuclear prolifera- 
tion k-eame a priority item on the politi- 
cal agenda of the United Suites and all 
other nations. 

As a result, the United States in 
I94fi proposed the Baruch Plan, which 
ottered to surrender U.S. nuclear tech- 
nology to an international authority that 
would develop its peaceful applications 
and prohibit military uses through a 
system of control and insertions. The 
Soviet Union rejected this offer. Faced 
with the need to address the dangers of 
proliferation, the United Suites imposed 
strict controls on nuclear exports with 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1 94(5, 

President Eisenhower made a 
dramatic innovation in this policy in 
December 1953, when, in a famous UN 
speech, he inaugurated his "atoms for 
peace^ program. The President offered 
to assist other countries in developing 
nuciear energy in return for pledges to 
use nuclear technology solely for peace- 
ful purposes. U.S. assistance took the 
form of research reactors, hardware 
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technical assistance, and training for 
thousands of scientists and engineers. 
Subsequently, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 eliminated the U.S. Government 
monopoly on nuclear technology and 
opened the way for the domestic use of 
nuclear energy for generating electricity 
and for private industrial and medical 
applications under a formal licensing 
process. 

Key Elements of the 
Nonproliferation Regime 

International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The "atoms for peace" proposal was the 
precursor of the International Atomic 
Energy Agem y, which the United 
States worked hard to establish and 
through which the ideas contained in 
President Eisenhower's initiative were 
developed. The IAEA, formed in 1957, 
has two complementary purposes: 

• To promote the peaceful applica- 
tion and uses of atomic energy; and 

• To establish and administer safe- 
guards designed to ensure that these 
technologies are not used for military 
purposes. 

IAEA safeguards are now being 
applied to civil nuclear facilities in 50 
non-nuclear-weapon states. These states 
agree to file regular reports with the 
agency about their use of nuclear 
materials and equipment and to allow 
the use of containment and surveillance 
devices, such as seals and cameras, at 
the safeguarded facilities. Periodic on- 
site inspections are conducted by inter- 
national officials employed by the IAEA 
to confirm that nuclear materials are^o? 
being diverted to nonpeaceful appjjpa-. 
tions. 

The United States regularly con- 
tributes about one-third of the IAEA's 
operating budget through voluntary and 
assessed contributions. In September 
1982, after an illegal vote denied the 



credentials of the Israeli delegation to 
the IAEA General Conference, the 
United States withdrew from participa- 
tion and leassessed its role in the agen- 
cy. The Reagan Administration decided 
to resume participation in February 
1983, while making clear that it ex- 
pected the IAEA to conduct itself in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its 
charter, including the principle of 
universality. The U.S. goal is to 
strengthen the IAEA and make its safe- 
guards system comprehensive and uni- 
versal. 

Non-Proliferation Treaty. In 1961, 
the Government of Ireland, reflecting 
growing concern about the dangers of 
proliferation, proposed at the United 
Nations an international agreement to 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons. 
With \iM. and Soviet support, this 
initiative evolved into the Nuclear Non- 
Proiiferation Treaty, which was com- 
pleted in 1968 and went into force in 
1970. 

To date, the treaty has been ratified 
by 124 countries, including the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. Nuclear-weapon states that 
ratify are pledged to give no aid to non- 
nuclear-weapon states to develop nuclear 
explosives. In turn, the non-nuclear- 
weapon states renounce manufacture or 
acquisition of nuclear explosives and 
agree to place all of their nuclear 
facilities under international safeguards 
and to open them to international in- 
spection. The United States continues to 
encourage nonparties to adhere to the 
treaty. Every 5 yesjrs a review con- 
ference L held to examine the operation 
of the treaty; the next will be in August- 
September 1985. The U.S. objective is to 
ensure that this conference reaffirms the 
importance of the NPT to international 
security. 
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Nuclear Supplier Cooperation. 

Although the combination of NIT and 
IAEA safeguards worked satisfactorily, 
by the mid-1970s technological 
developments led to heightened concern 
about the adequacy of the existing safe- 
guards regime. Together with the Indian 
nuclear explosion in 1974, this concern 
led the United States to begin discus- 
sions with other nuclear suppliers (in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, several West 
European countries, Canada, and Japan) 
to tighten the rules and procedures for 
the export of nuclear supplies, com- 
ponents, and technology. In 1978, the 15 
nations involved in what became known 
as the London Suppliers Group agreed 
to permit the IAEA to publish a set of 
general principles governing their future 
nuclear exports. These norms, although 
still imperfect, have continued to be re- 
fined and broadened, and much progress 
has been made in their coverage and 
specificity in recent years. The United 
States is determined to continue con- 
sultations with other supplier countries 
to develop rules and restraints for the 
export of sensitive nuclear technologies, 
materia], and equipment. 

Treaty for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
(Treaty of Tlateloleo). In addition to 
the NPT, the Treaty of Tlateloleo, 
signed in Mexico City in 1967, is a 
mainstay of the international nonpro- 
liferation regime in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. The treaty, the only one 
to provide for a nuclear-weapons-free 
zone in a populated region, is now in 
force for 22 Latin American and Carib- 
bean countries. In ad$fTon^p the main 
provision prohibiting development or use 
of nuclear weapons by regionar^tates, 
two additional protocols call on states 
outside the region to respect the 
denuclearization provisions of the zone: 

• Protocol I applies to nations out- 
side the treaty zone having possessions 



within it. It is currently in force for the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands. 

• Protocol II applies to nuclear- 
weapon states. They undertake to 
respect the denuclearized status of the 
treaty zone, not to contribute to viola- 
tions by other parties to the treaty, and 
not to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against parties to the treaty. It 
is the only nuclear arms control agree- 
ment in force to which all five nuclear- 
weapon states are parties. 

The United States fully supports the 
goals and objectives of the Treaty of 
Tlateloleo and hopes that those few 
states which have not yet adhered to it 
will do so. 

Nuclear Non-proliferation Act. 
The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act was 
signed into law by President Carter on 
March 10, 1978 It established specific 
criteria for nuclear exports and strict 
procedures for the approval of exports. 
It also provides a stronger congressional 
role in U.S. export policy. Under the 
act, non-nuclear-weapon countries seek- 
ing U.S. reactors or nuclear fuel must 
accept IAEA safeguards on ail of their 
peaceful nuclear facilities— so-called full- 
scope or comprehensive safeguards. 

Current U.S. Nonprolifermtion Policy 

On July 16. 1981, President Reagan out- 
lined the U.S. approach to international 
nuclear cooperation and reaffirmed the 
U.S. commitment to nuclear nonprolifer- 
ation. The United States would: 

• Seek to prevent the spread of 
nuclear explosives to additional coun- 
tries as a basic national security and 
foreign policy objective; 

• Strive to reduce the motivation 
for acquiring nuclear explosives by im- 
proving regional and global stability and 
promoting und rstanding of the legiti- 
mate security concerns of other states; 
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• Continue to support adherence to 
the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty 
and the Treaty of Tlatelolco by countries 
that havp not accepted them; 

JL-View a violation of those treaties 
--or of an international safeguards agree- 
ment as having profound consequences 
for international order and U.S. bilateral 
relations and view any nuclear explosion 
by a non-nuclear- weapon state with 
grave concern; 

• Cooperate with other nations to 
strengthen the IAEA and its safeguards 
system; 

• Work with other nations to com- 
bat the risks of proliferation; and 

• Continue to inhibit the transfer of 
sensitive nuclear material, equipment, 
and technology, particularly where the 
danger of proliferation exists, and seek 
agreement requiring IAEA safeguards 
on all nuclear activities in non-nuclear- 
weapon states as a condition for any 
significant new nuclear supply commit 
ment. 

At the same time, the President an- 
nounced that the United States would 
not inhibit civil reprocessing and breeder 
reactor development in countries with 
advanced nuclear power programs 
where this would not constitute a pro- 
liferation risk. He also ordered an inten- 
sive interagency review of policies under 
which the United States exercises its 
consent rights over reprocessing of 
U.S.-origin fuel and plutonium use in 
other countries. As a result, the United 
States is attempting to work out pro- 
cedures with Japan and the European 
Atomic Energy Community for advance 
long-term consent to retransfers, re- 
processing, and use of nuclear material 
over which thv United States has con- 
sent rights. 

The President underscored the link- 
age between arms control and nuclear 
nonproliferation in a March 31, 1983, ad- 
dress in Los Angeles: 



For arms control to be truly complete 
and world security strengthened ... we must 
also increase our efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Every country that values a 
peaceful world must {day its part. 

He then renewed his tall for compre- 
hensive safeguards by all nuclear sup- 
pliers as a condition for future nuclear 
exports. The United States continues to 
consult closely with other nuclear sup- 
pliers on this key question. 

Conclusion 

Preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons will remain one of the U.S. 
Government's most urgent national 
security priorities. Through the 
maintenance and strengthening of the 
existing international nonproliferation 
regime, the United States is working to 
secure this objective. The United States 
will continue to seek the cooperation and 
support of the Soviet Union and other 
countries in the effort to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 




PmtMoat R**if*n prwwnt* th* tmtd nngo of 
U.S. *m$ control inimnf* in m npmch bolom 
tho Lot Atig*l*M World Affairs Council, 
UMrcfi 31, 1983. 
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The Road Ahead: Prospects and Problems 



The history of arms control efforts pro- 
vides ample basis for hope and caution. 
Major strides have been achieved over 
the last 30 years in securing interna- 
tional agreements restricting the 
development, stockpiling, ami use of 
various forms of armaments. These in- 
clude the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty of 1968. the Seabed Arms Con- 
trol Treaty of 1970, and the SALT I 
agreements of 1972. 

However, the growth of nuclear and 
conventional arms continues, and some 
dangerous quantitative and qualitative 
imbalances have arisen. Arms control 
negotiations denned specifically to 
avert or correct U s process have either 
been disappointing, as in SALT II, or, 
as in the negotiations on conventional 
forces in Central Europe and on 
chemical weapons, failed so far to pro- 
duce substantive results. In November 
1983, the Soviet Union suspended the 
negotiations on intermediate-range 
nuclear force reductions and in 
December 1983 refused to set a resump- 
tion date for START. Furthermore, the 
U.S.S.R. has violated or probably 
violated several of its existing legal 
obligations and political commitments in 
the arms control field. 

Success in achieving balanced and 
verifiable arms control agreements that 
make a real contribution to global 
stability and security requires Western 
patience, persistence, and unity. Failure 



or disappointment has resulted when 
Western governments succumbed to 
confused objectives, divided counsel, and 
pressure for quick results. 

The Soviet Union is a closed society 
depending heavily on military forte to 
sustain its international position. This 
makes meaningful arms control difficult 
At the same time, the enormous destruc- 
tive capacity of the United States and 
th> Soviet Union makes arms control all 
the more necessary. We cannot assume, 
however, that the Soviet Union shares 
our perceptions or our objectives. 

Careful, patient negotiations 
directed toward specific, well-defined 
ends can lead to constructive agree- 
ments that enhance the security of the 
parties to these accords and mankind as 
a whole. The United States and its allies 
have led in these endeavors for more 
than 30 years. We are making serious 
and far-reaching efforts today to reduce 
nuclear and conventional arms, to 
achieve a comprehensive global ban on 
chemical weapons, and to forge new bi- 
lateral and multilateral confidence- 
building measures. The pursuit of a 
more stable peace through a vigorous 
amis reductions program is an essential 
part of collective efforts to strengthen 
Western security and will remain among 
the highest priorities of the U.S. 
Government. 
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ARMS CONTROL GLOSSARY 



ABM system— Antihailistic missile, 
a system to counter strategic ballistic 
missiles or their elements during flight 

Ballistic missile— Any missile that 
does not rely upon aerodynamic surfaces 
to produce lift and consequently follows 
a ballistic trajectory when thrust is ter- 
minated. Ballistic missiles typically 
operate outside the atmosphere for a 
substantial portion of their flight path 
and are unpowered during most of their 
flight. 

Biological warfare— Employment 
of living organisms or toxic biological 
products to produce death or casualties. 

Confidence-Building Measures 
(CBMs)— Measures designed to enhance 
mutual knowledge and understanding of 
military activities, to reduce the possi- 
bility of conflict by accident miscalcula- 
tion, or the failure of communication, 
and to increase stability in times of both 
normal circumstances and crisis. 

Cooperative measures— Measures 
taken by one side in order to enhance 
the o^er side's ability to monitor and/or 
verify compliance with the provisions of 
an agreement. 

Cooaterforce— The employment of 
strategic nuclear forces in an effort to 
destroy, or disable, selected military 
capabilities of an enemy force. 

Crisis stability— A strategic rela- 
tionship in which neither side has an in- 
centive to initiate the use of force in a 
crisis. 

Cruise missile— A guided missile 
using aerodynamic lift that sustains 
powered flight through the atmosphere 
to its target. 

Dual-capable weapons—Those 
systems capable of delivering either con- 
ventional or nuclear weapons. 



Encryption— The encoding of com- 
munications or ether data (e.g., tele- 
metric data) for the purpose of conceal- 
ing information. 

Equivalent mega tonnage— A 
measure used to compare the potential 
to cause destruction of different nuclear 
warhead yields. 

Escalation — An increase in scope or 
violence of a conflict or crisis. 

Flexible response— A strategy to 
deter and, should deterrence fail, to 
counter aggression at varying levels 
with appropriate forces. 

Hardened site — A site constructed 
to withstand the blast and associated ef- 
fects of a nuclear attack. 

Intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM)— A land-based fixed or mobile 
rocket-propelled vehicle capable of de- 
livering a warhead to intercontinental 
ranges defined in SALT I and II as 
ranges in excess of 5,500 kilometers. 

Intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF)— Land-based missiles and aircraft 
with ranges/combat radius between 
short-range nuclear forces and 5,500 km 
that are capable of striking targets 
beyond the general region of the battle- 
field but not capable of intercontinental 
range. 

Kiloton— Nuclear yield equal to that 
of 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Megaton— Nuclear yield equal to 
that of 1 million tons of TNT. 

Monitoring — Function of collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting data on the ac- 
tivities of the parties to an arms control 
agreement 

Multiple independently-targetabie 
reentry vehicle (MIRV)— Multiple reen- 
try vehicles carried by a ballistic missile, 
each of which can be directed to a 
separate target 
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Multiple reentry vehicle (MKV)— 

The reentry vehicle of a luillistic missile 
which is equipped with multiple 
warheads hut which does not have the 
capability of independently directing the 
reentry vehicles to separate targets. 

National technical means (NTM)— 
Assets under national control for 
monitoring compliance with the provi- 
sion of an agreement. NTM include 
photographic reconnaissance satellites, 
aircraft-taised systems (such as radars 
and optical systems), as well as sea- and 
ground based systems such as radars 
and antenruis for collating telemetry. 

Pay load— The weapons and penetra 
tii m aids carried by a delivery vehicle. 

Qualitative limitations — Restric- 
tions on cap;ihilities or characteristics of 
a weapons system as distinct from quan 
titative limits (e.g., on numbers of 
strategic delivery vehicles). 

Quantitative limitations— Limits on 
the number of weaf n>ns systems in cer- 
tain categories, as distinct from qualita- 
tive limits on weapons capabilities. 

Reentry vehicle (RV)— That portion 
(or portions) of a ballistic missile, con- 
taining a nuclear warhead, which re- 
enters the earth's atmosphere in the ter- 
minal portion of the missiles trajectory. 

Short-range Nuclear Forces 
(SNF) — Land-based missiles, rockets, 
and artillery that are capable of striking 
only targets in the general region of the 
battlefield. 

Special Consultative Group 
(St'fi)— The NATO forum for review of 



the course of the INF negotiations and 
for consultation on any U.S. steps in 
those talks. 

Standing Consultative Commission 

(SCC)— A permanent U.S. -Soviet com- 
mission established in accordance with 
the SALT I agreements. Its purpose is 
to promote the objectives and implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the varioUs 
treaties and agreements achieved be- 
tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.Kjjlto which it is assigned respon- 
sibility. 

Submarine-launched ballistic r , 
missile (SLUM)— A ballistic missile car- 
ried in and launched from a submarine. 

Telemetry— Data transmitted by 
radio during a weapons test, reporting 
functions and performance. 

Throw- weight— The useful weight 
placed on a trajectory toward the target 
by the txx)$t or main propulsion stages 
of the missile. 

Verification— The process of deter- 
mining whether parties to an agreement 
are in compliance with their obligations. 

Warhead— The part of a missile, 
projectile, torpedo, rocket, or other 
munition containing either the nuclear 
or the thermonuclear system, high ex- 
plosive system, chemical or biological 
agents, or inert materials intended to in- 
flict damage. 

Yield— The energy released in an 
explosion. The energy released in the 
detonation of a nuclear weapon is 
generally measured in terms of the kilo- 
tons or megatons of TNT required to 
produce the same energy release. 
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